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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
THE negotiations which preceded the appointment of the new 
Minister for the Navy were almost of more political importance 
than the appointment itself. What passed at the interviews of 
Lord John Russell and Sir James Graham has not transpired, and 
the semi-official account discloses even less than it seems to relate ; 
but much is implied in the bare fact of the negotiations and their 
failure. The overture to a leading member of the late Adminis- 
tration is professedly a continuance of the spirit which dictated 
the offers to others and the appointment of Lord Dalhousie; but 
under all the circumstances the public will put a much wider in- 
terpretation upon it. The Ministry is exhibited in a position of 
confessed weakness, grasping at extraneous support; conceding 
to political rivals a share of power, in order to retain the rest. It 
is indeed not to be presumed that the offers were dictated by a 
merely selfish motive, or that the Premier, in these days of finan- 
cial austerity, was not really casting about for the best man to place 


at the head of the Admiralty Board. And such a head Sir James 
Graham would have been. He has been tried in the office, and 
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is known as a man who can go through the hard work and dis- | 
of reform and retrenchment without | 


agreeable parts of the duty 
flinching: he would have done all that is practicable in that 
direction without impairing the substantial efficiency of the ser- 
vice ; and he would have known how to resist any ulterior demands 
made in the mere cant of economy. Fortified by his accession, 
Ministers could at once have assumed the attitude of healthy re- 
form and of resistance to destructive encroachment. 

Besides these administrative results, the appointment would 
have had an important influence on the relations of political 
parties : it would have strengthened the Ministerial section against 
the three Oppositions,—the Counter-Ministerial party, on the 
bench opposite the Treasury bench; the Tory party; and the 
Opposition below the gangway on the right hand of the Speaker. 
It would have crippled the Counter-Ministerial party, and se- 
ricusly damaged its capacity for taking office on the next turn 
of events. It would have secured tothe Whig party, still re- 
taining the majority and lead of the Cabinet, some of the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from a bona fide coalition. 

Though these contingent results can now be described only in 
the optative mood, it is not useless to note them, because é con- 
verso they illustrate the actual event : by showing the advantages 
which the Government sought but has not attained, the nego- 
tiations expose its most urgent and conscious wants. 

The Ministers resort to Sir Francis Thornhill Baring as a pis 
aller ; but even his appointment confirms the inferences drawn 
from the Graham negotiations. Ministers are not to be denied 
the credit of having sought a good officer, perhaps the best with- 
in their reach ; nor does it lessen their credit that they had to swal- 
low some disagreeable recollections. Omitted in the formation 
of the Whig Ministry of 1846, Sir Francis Baring was 
naturally hurt, and it follows that, being forced into a position of 
independence, he was very independent. 


Setting a thief to catch a thief; and the Ministerial finance 
of 1848 was so peculiar that he had a telling field for his 
criticism, and he did lay it on with a vengeance. He had 
to thank the Whig Ministers fur lending him a factitious im- 


His critical facultjes | 
had been developed by the training in office, on the principle of | 





retrenchments which are to be urged upon them next session ; and 
at all events they will have stopped the mouth of Sir Francis 
Baring. 





We do not observe that the Financial Reform movement makes 
such way as might be expected from the machinery set to 
work. Some contrasts between the Anti-Corn-law agitation and 
the present are striking. 

Both have had the general support of “ Liberal ” journals in 
the provinces, such journals very generally representing pare 
ticular local cliques ; but in the metropolis the case is different. 
The League had as its special organ the leading daily paper which 
had long supported the Whig party: that journal, no longer 
Whig, is dead against the wholesale schemes of the new League. 
The party is understood to possess an “ organ ” in the daily press, 
but the vitality of that organ is at least undeveloped. The Lead- 
ing Journal par excellence, if it was not bound by an express al- 
liance with the old League, at least played to its hand, and made 
much of it: if not hostile to the new League, the same journal 
thwarts, slights, and ridicules it. The Whig daily henna is ex- 
officio opposed to the new movement. One shining light of the 
Free-trade school has gone into office, and now sheds its rays in @ 
different direction. 

In society one hears a good deal said in favour of the Man- 
chester movement, but not with any headlong adhesion to its 
avowed object. People applaud the notion of retrenching use- 
less expenditure and reducing taxes, but they have not made up 
their minds to all the complicated questions involved in Mr, Cob- 
den’s proposal to recall the standard of 1835: this person is not 
quite sure that the Colonies ought to be sacrificed ; another is not 
clear that exactly ten millions can be struck off; a third doubts 
whether it might not be wxEoglish to cripple the Navy. Divers 
troublesome allies come out with rival schemes ; Mr. Macgregor, 
for instance, and Mr. Smee. 

Altogether, there is not unqualified confidence nor perfect 
unanimity. The question is not treated as a final and peremptory 
issue, but as an open one, which may be modified, and split, and 


| pulled to pieces, and compromised, deferred, and defeated ; as one 





which may “lead to something else.” 





A majority of the French National Assembly inclines not to 
dissolve. The honourable Deputies are proof against the ad- 
dresses which appeal to their patriotism and conscience with re- 
quests that they should considerately withdraw, against the ap- 
peals of Lamartine to their true honour and dignity, of Odilon 
Barrot to their manifest incapacity. The principal motive avowed 
by the recusant majority, or ascribed to it, is curious: it is said 
that the Deputies deprecate a speedy renewal of the excitement 
caused by the Presidential election, But they might rather in- 
fer, from the peculiarly quiet manner in which that great move- 
ment was effected, that the present time would be an especially 
happy one for the occasion. On the other hand, by retaining pos- 
session of the representation against the obvious sense of the Pre- 
sident, of the Ministry, of a considerable and influential minority 
in the Assembly itself, and of the people at large, the recusant 
majority would place the Assembly in the position of incurring 
very serious risks fur the peace of the country. At present no 
particular danger is threatened; but it is manifest that if any 
trouble were to arise, an Assembly so placed would be the object 
of suspicion, while an authority so utterly vitiated would be con- 
temned. The Assembly could only grasp a remnant of power by 
lending itself as a tool to some conspiracy ; if not mischievous, it 
would be an obstruction, and would inevitably draw upon itself 
harsh measures from the administrators of the effective power of 
the state. The Assembly would be the sport of ultra-action and 
reaction, would be dissolved in tumult, and would leave the new 
Legislative Assembly to be elected in turmoil. It is searcely pos- 
sible, however, that the recusant majority can long resist the in- 
flueuvces combined to enforce dissolution ; the numbers of the ma- 


| jority must drop away by degrees, until the opposite party grow 


portance by the unexpected exclusion from office; he now has to | 


thank them for redoubling that importance by coming to him cap 
in hand with an invitation. The precise object of Ministers in 
gulping these unpleasant reminiscences is not expressly declared ; 
but three consequences of the appointment are apparent on the 
face of it: Sir Francis Baring is an able administrative officer, 
now pledged by his Opposition speeches to economical reform, 
80 that Ministers have secured a colleague who will be inclined to 
go in that direction if they will let him ; whether they do much 
or little, they will have taken some credit for anticipating those 
{Latest Epirion.] 


to be a majority, and effect the appeal to the country. 





Considerable doubt has been thrown on the destination of a 
steam squadron at Toulon, which was suddenly placed under 
orders to prepare for sea. At first it was understood to be in- 
tended for a force to aid in reinstating the Pope as the Sovereign 
of Rome. Subsequently this account was said to have been 
“ exaggerated,” as the squadron had on!y been ordered to prepare, 
but not to sail at once; and recent communications from Rome 
represent the Pope as declining foreign intervention, for fear it 
should utterly alienate his subjects. : 

A step just taken by the Pope gives colour to this last repre- 
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sentation. It is an attempt on his part to recover his temporal 
power by the simple exercise of his spiritual authority: he pro- 
tests against the election of an Assembly, and reminds his sub- 
jects that those who contravene the temporal authority of the 
Pope become ipso facto excommunicate! This effort of Pius to | 
recall his aberrant subjects to their allegiance attests his sim- | 
plicity of heart rather than his sagacity : it is evidently calculated | 
to endanger the last relics of his authority, by provoking defiance | 
and slight. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, falling in with the spirit of the | 
time, and recognizing the proposed Constituent Assembly, follows 
a safer and perhaps a wiser course. 





A remarkable turn is given to politieal debates in the Austrian | 


and German Assemblies: while Austria is struggling in an | 
equivocal regeneration, and embryonic “ Germany ” is tottering | 
towards a premature dissolution, the leading members of the two 
Councils are discussing very abstract questions, respecting the 
nature of the Austrian relation to Germany and the tenure by | 
which Francis Joseph holds the Imperial throne. 
The Austrian Ministers assert for their Emperor an hereditary | 
tenure, independent of the will of the people; and the Austrian | 
Liberals, instead of letting that refined question abide its time, | 
and seizing this opportunity to consolidate such liberties as the | 
people have gained, hazard their position and influence on a dis- | 
pute almost ideal; for the Emperor does hold his throne, and 
does hold it by succession, and also by force of arms. | 
Again, in “Germany,” they are debating what Austria ought | 
to do, instead of consolidating so much of the said Germany as | 
they have at command. However, a remnant of the new Em- 
ae bids fair to hold out by favour of the minor Princes, who 
esire to see it consolidated under Frederick William: so that 
the respectable King of Berlin may be promoted to an Imperial 
throne after all. Whatever way the Germans decide, they would 
manifestly attain their ends best by promptitude: but they can- 
not get over the habit of treating public affairs as if they were 
but matters of scholastic exercise. 


Khe Court. 


Tare Queen held a Privy Council on Monday afternoon, at which there 
was a full attendance. Sir Francis Baring was presented, kissed hands on 
being appointed First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, and took his 
seat at the Council board. Her Majesty gave audiences to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell. 

The Prince Liéwenstein, the Duke of Norfolk, and the Ladies Mary and 
Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, terminated their visit to the Castle on Saturday. 
The Dutchess of Sutherland, Lady C. Leveson Gower, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Bedford, the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and Earl Spencer, arrived on visits to the Queen on Tuesday ; 
Prince George of Cambridge on Wednesday; and Dr. Cookson, Vice-Chan- 
eellor of Cambridge, on Thursday. 

Prince George and several other visiters left the Castle yesterday. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert dined with the Dutchess of Kent, at 
Frogmore House, on Monday: on Wednesday and Thursday, they them- 
selves gave dinner-parties, and on Thursday an evening party: Mr. and 
Mrs. Grote were among the guests. 

Prince Albert came to town on Saturday, and presided at a meeting of 
the Special Commissioners for the management of the Dutchy of Cornwall 
affairs. On Wednesday and Thursday he went out shooting with some of 
the Queen’s guests. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gioucester, at Gloucester 
House, on Saturday; and was on the same day at the British Museum. 


The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen sat for despatch of business on Tuesday, but no 
matter of public interest was discussed. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for tle despatch of 
business. Mr. Alderman Gibbs acted for the Mayor, who has been called 
from London for a few days by the death of his mother. 

The Town-Clerk read a letter from the Clerk of the Metropolitan Com- | 
mission of Sewers, requesting that the Court would “ with all convenient | 
speed” select four members of the Corporation to be members of the Com- 
mission. Some opposition to this course was shown. Mr. H. L. Taylor 
moved that the question be considered that day six months; but Alderman 
Gibbs refused to put that motion, as the act is compulsory. A motion to 
consider the question next Court-day was carried by a large majority. 

The annual report of the City Commissioner of Police was read. Among 
its suggestions, one was to subject private watchmen to police-regulations, 
and another to register the sweepers of street-crossings and license only 
honest characters. 

















Mr. Charles Pearson has been usefully stirring the question of prison 
discipline. He delivered two lectures on the subject on Monday and Tues- 
day, preparatory to a set public “discussion,” to be held next Monday and 
Tuesday, at the Aldersgate Street Literary Institution. The lectures were 
attended by large audiences; Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C., presiding as chairman: 
the discussions are also expected to be largely attended. Mr. Field, Chap- 
lain of Reading Gaol, is expected to attend and maintain the merits of the 
silent and separate system there practised, against Mr. Pearson, who advo- 
cates a system of self-supporting industrial punishment. 

The London Chartists held a public meeting on Monday evening, at the 
Literary Institution in John Street, Tottenham Court Road, for the pur- 
pose of originating a new organization in support of the Charter. Mr. 
Henry Ross presided; Mr. Feargus O’Connor, M.P., and several other 
leaders, were present, and made “lengthy and warm speeches.” Mr. 
O'Connor charged the Chartists with having, by their own neglect, and by 
not being true and faithful to themselves, failed in getting the Charter 
made the law of the land. He and the other speakers declared that 
they would not oppose Mr. Cobden’s new reform agitation, though they 
had but little contidence in it, and should still prosecute their own aims. 
Resolutions condemning the late State prosecutions, and pledging the 


working classes never to cease agitation until the Charter should be the 
law of the land, were carried amidst cheers for the Charter, the People, and 
“ the Victims of Whig persecution.” 

At a meeting of the Spitalfields weavers, last Saturday night, one of 
their speakers announced that during the last few days nothing but re- 
ductions in wages were to be heard of: this was the case even with most 
influential houses that hitherto had held out forthe workmen. “ From all 
he could learn, the manufacturers were of opinion that it was chiefly from 
home, and not so much from foreign competition, that the masses were 
suffering.” A manufacturer had suggested that the case of the weavers 
should be laid before Mr. Cobden; and kad offered to obtain an interview 
with him and present their case. The speaker was about to furnish this 
kind manufacturer, on Monday next, with the true state of the case, in 
order to its being furthered, and to induce Mr. Cobden and the Govern- 
ment to pause, and give hope for the future. “ They must act at once, or 
they might lie down and die of destitution.” Other speakers opposed the 
plan of representations to Messrs. Cobden and Bright: they should collect 
facts, and trust only to their own strong and consistent exertions. 


Judgment in the case of Prince Albert versus Strange was given in the Court 
of Chancery on Tuesday, by Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce. The judgment took 
more than two hours in delivery; it was a lengthened review of all the facts of the 
case, and a most elaborate view of the whole field of copyright law. The con- 
cluding portion of it gives in a popular and characteristic style the gist of the 
facts, the law, and the adjudication—*“ Addressing my attention specifically to the 
particular instance before the Court, I cannot but see that the etchings, being 
executed by the plaintiff and his consort for their private use, being the produce 
of their private labour, and belonging to themselves, they were entitled to retain 
them in a state of privacy and to withhold them from publication. That right, 
I think it equally clear, was not lost by the limited communication which they 
appear to have made; nor was it confined to the printing or taking impressions 
without or beyond their consent from the plates, which were their undoubted pro- 
perty. It extends, I conceive, also to the prevention of persons unduly ob- 
taining a knowledge of the subjects of the plates from publishing, at least by 
printing or writing a description of them, whether more or less limited, a sum- 
mary or catalogue, whether professional or otherwise. But I am satisfied, I 
repeat, that the means of composing and forming the catalogue in question must, 
upon the materials now before the Court, be taken to have been obtained 
unduly; that is, without the consent of the plaintiff and without that of 
his consort, and without any right to do so, moral, equitable, or legal. 
Can I, then, deny it to be an interference with another's property? 1 think not. 
The defendant appears to me to have been seeking to make use, for his own pur- 
pose, of what does not belong to him. That the object of printing and publishing 
the catalogue was money to be gained, no man, of course, can doubt; and that it 
would be very saleable, and that, if copies were to be multiplied, edition after edi- 
tion would find ready purchasers with or without the supertluity of the autograph, 
is highly probable, for reasons sufticiently obvious; I do not say on account of the 
general or graceful indirectness of the compliments, or the sort of history or me- 
moir prefixed—these are mere garnish—but on account of the solid and substan- 
tial part of the publication. What, however, can be the defendant’s right, or that 
of any person but the owners of the plates, to display them? It is for them to 
use, or bestow, or withhold absolutely, impressions; nor can a stranger be allowed 
to say that they shall not. They alone are entitled to decide when and how, and 
for whose advantage, their property is to be made use of. I think, therefore, not 
only that the defendant here is unlawfully invading the plaintiff's right, but also 
that the invasion is of such a kind, as it affects this property, as to entitle the 
plaintiff to the present remedy of injunction; and if not the more, yet certainly 
not the less, because it is an intrusion—an unbecoming and unseemly intrusion, an 
intrusion not alone in breach of conventional manners, but offensive to that innate 
sense of propriety which is national and individual, if the word intrusion can fitly 
describe that which is a sordid spying into the privacy of domestic life, into the 
home—a word hitherto sacred amongst us—into the home of a family, of a family 
whose private life forms not their only unquestionable title to the most marked 
respect. To relax the restraint that has been imposed upon the defendant, is 
consequently what I am not now at least disposed to do.” 

Mr. Strange is therefore still to be restrained from publishing the descriptive 
catalogue which he printed. It is stated that he intends to appeal to the Lord 
Chancellor against the judgment. 


The inquest on the bodies of the children who died at Tooting, commenced by 
Mr. Wakley at the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, on the 12th instant, 
was resumed on Tuesday, at the Globe Tavernin Derby Street. Mr. Drouet was 
present; Mr. Ballantine the barrister appeared on his behalf, and desired the 
Coroner's permission to assist in the investigation. Mr. Wakley said that he 
should persist in the rule he always acted on, to allow no gentleman to appear as 
counsel in his court. The matter was of such public importance, however, and 
he was so anxious that Mr. Drouet should have every opportunity to meet pre- 


| judicial statements, that he desired Mr. Ballantine to remain in the room and 


render Mr. Drouet every assistance, so long as he should satisfy himself with a 
merely suggestive interference. Mr. Ballantine bowed to the rules of the Court, and 
took a seat behind Mr. Wakley; whence he suggested questions which the latter 
put to the witnesses. 

Mr. Wakley stated the plan of his intended inquiries. First, evidence to be taken 
on the nature of the contract between the Guardians of the Helborn Union and 
Mr. Drouet, and how far it had been kept; then the legal powers of the Poor-law 
Commissioners would be examined; and lastly, the actual state of the Surrey 
Hall establishment would be elucidated. 

Mr. William Roberts James, Vestry Clerk of the Holborn Union, stated, that 
in September 1847, the desire of the Holborn Guardians to place out some of their 
too numerous pauper children was communicated to Mr. Hall, then an Assistant 
Poor-law Commissioner; and a letter was received in reply, recommending them 
to adopt “a suggestion offered by Mr. Hall, as to the placing of the boys in some 
other establishment ” than the workhouse. A committee was appointed to visit 
Mr. Drouet’s eatablishment; and, that Committee having expressed entire 
satisfaction with the whole of the arrangements, eighty-one boys were sent to 
Tooting on the 10th of November. The dietary table of Mr. Drouet’s establish- 


| ment had been previously submitted to the medicai officers of the Holborn Union, 


The only contract made was that embodied in the 


and approved of by them. 
On the 16th October, Mr. 


correspondence and conversation on the subject. 
Drouet wrote— 

“My establishment is for children only, and I have spared no expense to make it 
second to none. There are five schools, conducted by competent teachers, anda 
chaplain. Various trades, &c., are taught by well-conducted masters. * * I can take 
the numbers you propose to place out at the charge of 4s. 6d. per head per week. This 
includes every charge, as also conveying them to and from the establishment.” 

These terms were to include clothing, but “no particular description of cloth- 
ing was mentioned.” In December commenced a system of monthly visitations 
by selected Guardians, who went down to Tooting, inspected the children and all 
arrangements relating to them, and reported to the General Board. The reports 
were satisfactory, through the winter of 1847 and spring of 1848. Some com- 
plaints were made by children, and their parents, which on examination were 
deemed groundless. On the 9th May 1848, however, the report of the three 
visiters was as follows— 

“ We were there at the time of dinner being supplied ; and, in our opinion, the meat 
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provided was good, but the potatoes were bad. We visited the school-rooms, dormito- 
ries, and workshops. Everything appeared clean and comfortable ; yet we are of opi- 
nion that the new sleeping-rooms for infants on the ground-floor have a very unhealthy 
smell. The girls belonging to the Union looked very well. The boys appeared sickly ; 
which induced us to question them as to whether they had any cause of complaint as 
to supply of food or otherwise. About forty of them held up their hands to intimate 
their dissatisfaction; upon which Mr. Drouet’s conduct became violent. He called the 
boys liars; described some that had held up their hands as the worst boys in the school ; 
and said that if he had done them justice he would have followed out the suggestion of 
Mr, James, and well thrashed them. We then began to question the boys individually ; 
and some of them complained of not having sufficient bread to their breakfasts. 
Whilst pressing the inquiry, Mr. Drouet’s conduct became more violent. He said we 
were acting unfairly in the mode of inquiry; that we ought to be satisfied of his cha- 
racter without such proceedings, that we had no right to pursue the inquiry in 
the way we were doing; and that he would be glad to get rid of the children. To 
avoid further altercation, we left, not having fully completed the object of our visit.” 
The Board appointed a Committee of eight Guardians to accompany the three 
visiters on a revisit to the Tooting establishment. Matters were made more satis- 
factory to this larger deputation; and in consideration of the improved state of 
things, and of Mr. Drouet’s apologizing for his previous warmth, the past was 
forgotten, and a report “in terms of commendation aud satisfaction” was made to 
the Board. Subsequent reports were perfectly satisfactory, down to the 9th De- 
cember, when the children were declared in “a favourable state.” But “ on the 
2d of January,” said Mr. James, “I was informed that a man belonging to the 
workhouse, named Kelly, had been to Tooting, and that a good many of the chil- 
dren were ill. I immediately sent a messenger to Tooting; and on Wednesday 


morning I received from Mr. Drouet a verbal message that it was too true the | 


cholera was raging in the establishment, and that he would make an official report 
as soon as he could. He afterwards wrote a note to me on the subject, but did 
not explain oy we had not received earlier information.” ‘The board met next 
day, and sent Mr. Whitfield, their surgeon, to report immediately. After his re- 
port, “all the children who were in a fit state—1L54 of them—were removed, on 
the oth instant, to the Royal Hospital, where they now are. Seven of the Hol- 
born children had then died ; thirty were too ill to be removed ; nine of those thirty 
died after the 5th. On Monday last there were but fifteen of the Holborn children 
alive at Tooting. 

Mr. Winch, one of the three Guardians whose report of the 9th May is quoted, 
stated more details of what occurred on their visit. He found upwards of a hun- 
dred of the potatoes, which he cut open on the dinner-table, to be black and dis- 
eased. He told Mr. Drouet, that other vegetables should be given to the children; 
bat got no reply. Mr. Mayes observing to Mr. Drouet, that it was a pity when he 
was building he had not made the rooms higher, Mr. Drouet said, he would have 
enough to do if he paid attention to everybody. Some of the sleeping-rooms ap- 
peared very clean. The girls looked well; but the boys, who were mustered in 
the school-room, appeared very sickly and unhealthy. Then occurred the scene 


Mr. W. Home Popham, a surgeon sent by St. Pancras parish to attend their 
children at Tooting, did not consider the children that had not been attacked 
as being in a bad state of health, though they were not robust: they were not 
starved—and he saw many stripped; some were very healthy. Mr. Popham 
somewhat discredited the assertions made on his authority that premonitory 
——- had existed. He thought the disease neither contagious nor infectious. 

Mr. George Gordon Bailey, another medical gentleman sent by St. Pancras 
parish, attributed the disease, not to the diet or clothing, but to atmospheric causes 
concentrated by overcrowding. 

A joint report by these medical men and Mr. Kite's assistant, declared that the 
conduct of Mr. Drouet since their attendance was admirable for kindness, hu- 
manity, and liberality; that the surgery was efficient “both as regards medicines 
and plainness ”; that there was no deficiency in the drainage of the establishment; 
and that the disease was rapidly disappearing. 

Several children were examined. They all concurred in complaining that they 
never had enough food; some said they had been cruelly beaten by the masters, 
and by Mr. Drouet, for complaining. 

The inquest is adjourned till Tuesday. 

Other inquests have been held on the bodies of children who have died of cho- 
lera since their removal from the Tooting establishment: on a child in St. Pancras 
Workhouse, on one in the Kensington Workhouse, on four children in Hackney 
Workhouse, and on five children in Chelsea Workhouse. 

At the St. Pancras inquest, Mr. M‘Gahey, the Clerk of the Union, deposed 
that in August last, in consequence of ill reports, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Johnson, 
surgeons, were sent to inquire; and they reported that 58 children were suffering 
from bad and insufficient diet: the children had large abdomens and emaciated 
limbs, and were very weak. Mr. Drouet promised that these things should not 
again occur, and said it should not be his fault if the boys did not in future look 
plump. The Jury found a verdict that the child “died of virulent cholera —a 


| disease occurring to him at a time when he was suffering from the effects of in- 


sufficient diet, defective warmth of clothing, and impure air, at Surrey House, 
Tooting ”; that the board of Guardians were to blame for the looseness of their 
contract with Mr. Drouet; and that the system of farming children is to be em- 
phatically condemned. 

The Kensington inquest terminated in a verdict ascribing the death to cholera, 
and the cholera at Tooting to “ insufficiency of food and warm clothing and want 


| of ventilation in Mr. Drouet’s establishment.” 


with the boys, when forty of them held up their hands in complaint: one of them | 


said he had not enough bread either at breakfast or supper; “ and on comparing 
Mr. Drouet’s dietary with ours,” says Mr. Winch, “ I think such was the case.” 
Going into the pantry, he found that the bread was not weighed out, as is always 
done in union houses. He saw no supply of salt in the dinner-room; but saw boys 
with salt in bags, bartering it for potatoes. He considered that, as a Guardian, 
he had no control over the diet. The cost of each child in the Union would be 
3s. 1d. each; and in one year it had been as low as 2s. 64d.: 4s. 6d. a week was 
excellent pay. The cost of such clothing as the boys at Tooting wore would be 
10s. or 12s. a year; the clothes being made by the boys, under the direction of a 
tailor on the premises. Mr. Drouet said, if the Union paid more the children 
could be better fed. He had said, when the contract was entered into, that when 
— became cheaper he would reduce his charge to 4s. 3d. each. Mr. 
Vinch thinks Mr. Drouet told him he received 5s. a week for each child from the 
ish of St. George’s-in-the-East. The children were always sent from the work- 
jouse well c 

Mr. Richard Hall, an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner under the late law, 
and now Poor-law Inspector of the Metropolitan district, explained, that the rela- 
tion of such establishments as that at Tooting to the Poor-law Commission had 
always been deemed, by the heads of the Commission, most uncertain and un- 
satisfactory. ‘The Commission had devoted much alteration to the point, and consi- 
dered themselves unable to force any rules on such establishments. The late Mr. 
Charles Buller had concurred in this opinion. In this state of things, he had re- 
commended to his superiors that Mr. Drouet should be put on the same footing 
that Mr. Aubyn had held for some years—that Government assistance should be 
given to him in the shape of an educational grant. Mr. Hall, and Mr. Tufnell, 
one of the Queen's Inspectors of Schools, jointly recommended in November last, 
“that two additional teachers should be appointed for the boys, two for the girls, 
and one for the infant schools; while towards the increased expense Mr. Drouet 
was to pay 601, and the Government were to pay the rest, including 45/. part of 
the head master’s salary—altogether, probably, about 2501. a year. We did not 
make any recommendation as to the ventilation of the rooms. We recommended 
that not more than 400 boys should be taught at the same time in the present 
boys’ school-room, not more than 160 girls in the senior girls’ school, not more 
than 120 in the junior girls’ school, nor more than 250 children in the infants’ 
school.” It was hard to say whether these were recommendations or orders, or to 
say what they were. They were made with a consciousness that they could not 
be enforced. The grant would make them somewhat the more heeded, however. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hall said to Mr. Wakley—‘ I may observe, that the connexion 
which the Poor-law Board holds with establishments of this kind is as perplexing 
to them as it is likely to be to you.” 

Some tradesmen were examined as to terms on which they contract to supply 
different sorts of food for Mr. Drouet’s establishment; and the inquest was ad- 
journed till yesterday. 

At the resumption of the inquest, yesterday, Mr. Kite, the resident surgeon, 

was examined. He had the entire charge of the establishment. In December 
there were about 200 more persons than when he came to the establishment in 
November. Mr. Kite was not consulted as to the admission of the increased num- 
ber of children. “Ihave no written engagement with Mr. Drouet. I engaged, at 
a fixed salary, as medical attendant; but I had nothing whatever to do with the 
diet or clothing of the children, nor with the regulations of the establishment ; nor 
did I pay any attention to these things, nor to the size of the rooms, nor the drain- 
age. Oa entering the establishment, I found children under ophthalmia of all 
sorts; I also found scrofula and itch prevalent, and four or five with dysentery. A 
few were lame, but their lameness was either congenital or of long standing. One 
variety of the ophthalmia was contagious. The children so affected were imme- 
diately separated from the rest.” There was no separate ward for the itch, no 
power to exclude fresh children with that disease; and therefore to eradicate it 
was impossible; though itch is easily cured. The cholera broke out on the 29th 
of December, and there have been 150 deaths: some of these were complicated 
with other diseases. They could not be said to have all died of cholera. 
_ Mr. Kite recommended a better diet before the other medical men went to Toot- 
ing, and it was immediately adopted: an additional meat-day was given, and 
Tice was substituted for arrow-root. No change in the course of the disease was 
made by this change of diet. Mr. Kite could not find an immediate or exciting 
cause for the outbreak. “I cannot say what was the proximate cause. It may 
have been the atmosphere acting on constitutions predisposed for illness; and if I 
were to attribute a proximate cause, I should certainly say the overcrowding 
was it. I do not refer any part of the cause to the diet; for this reason, that the 
diet has been the same for « long time—at least I can answer for the two months 
I was there before the cholera broke out. Other persons were attacked besides 
the children, and died—a nurse, a housemaid, and an attendant.” 





A shocking case of destitution has been disclosed in the family of Mr. Edward 
Williams, an artist, by the death of the father, near Queen Square, Westmiuster, 
from want of the necessaries of Jife. Mr. Williams and his family lived in an 
attic, scraped a few pence together by selling knitted articles, and dragged on ex- 
istence for a time in a state of half-starvation; but the poor artist would not 
make his case known to the parish-officers, nor would he allow his family to make 
any application for relief. The extent of their sufferings was concealed even 
from the landlord of the house. At length Mr. Williams died from inanition, re- 
fusing to eat of the little bread that could be got for his family. As soon as the 
case became known at the Westminster Police-oftice, contributions were quickly 
sent in by the charitable to relieve the survivors. An inquest was held on Thurs- 
day. It was proved that the parish-officers knew nothing of the matter till after 
the man’s death. The Jury returned this verdict—* Died from the want of the 


| common necessaries, the wants of the family having been concealed from the 


parish.” Opportune supplies of cash have been sent by the charitable through 
the Police Magistrate: in one day the sums amounted to 352. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Joseph Ady was summoned by the 
Post-office authorities for the sum of 10/. 12s. 4d. postage of returned letters 
which he refused to pay. The summons was issued under the provisions of an 
act lately passed on purpose to meet the practices of Mr. Ady, and called Joseph 
Ady’s Act: by it unstamped letters which are refused by the persons they are 
addressed to, and letters whose addresses fail as a guide to their delivery, are on 
their “return” to the person who wrote them chargeable with double postage, 
and the writer is compelled to take them back. A clerk produced 1,274 letters 
sent by Mr. Ady; 676 of which had been refused, and 598 of which were ad- 
dressed to persons who could not be found. In the course of his duty the clerk 
had read the whole 1,274! Mr. Ady appeared by counsel, and took sundry ob- 
jections; but he failed in all his defences, and was ordered to pay in five days, 


| Ady pleaded for time; but Mr. Peacock, the Post-office Solicitor, said, “ the au- 


| Buildings in the Inner Temple, 


thorities could not place the slightest reliance upon his word; and they were not 
disposed to extend to him any further indulgence. He had asserted that one of 
the judges, through his correspondence, obtained the sum of 10,0001. ; but — 
inquiry, it was found there was not a shadow of truth in the statement.” Mr. 
Ady “ retired without appearing the least discomposed.” 

At the Southwark Police-office, last Saturday, Robert Duncan and Mary his 
wife were accused of conspiring (together with one O'Brien not in custody) to 
obtain money from the North-western Railway Company as compensation tor a 
supposititious injury received on their railway in September last. A collision oc- 
curred upon the line on the Sth of September; about a month later the prisoners 
and O'Brien claimed 602. each for alleged injuries which had kept them to their 
beds and caused them medical expenses. The Company sent Mr. Porter, a surgeon 
of Euston Square, to inquire; and on the 28th October he found Mrs. Dunean in 
bed as if still suffering, and it was stated that she had miscarried on account of 
the hurts she received. Suspicious circumstances caused further inquiries ; 
which elicited from a lodger, a servant, and a shopkeeper, that Mr. and Mrs, 
Duncan were at home all day of the Sth and 6th September, and were quite well 
then and afterwards. On the receipt of this and some other evidence, Mr. Cot- 
tingham remanded the prisoners till the prisoner O'Brien should be discovered 
and arrested. 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Saturday, a cab-driver was charged by his 
master with being drunk during “driving-time,” and with damaging the cab he 
drove. Mr. Combe was about to fine the driver heavily, when the master de. 
manded his imprisonment instead. “ A fine would have no effect,” said he; “ for 
in every instance of a fine being inflicted it was immediately paid by the body of 
cab-drivers. Nothing would prevent the blackguard and reckless conduct of the 
drivers towards the public and the proprietors of cabriolets, &c., but the infliction 
of imprisonment without a pecuniary penalty: until Magistrates adopted that 
course, the public would not be properly protected, and proprietors would be vbliged 
to give up the trade altogether.” Mr. Combe inquired further into the case; and, 
agreeing with the master that fines had become inadequately preventive, he sent 
the driver to the House of Correction for a month's hard labour. The driver bore 
himself cheerfully till his master spoke of imprisonment, and he was quite aghast 
when the sentence was changed. 

A fire almost as disastrous as that which eleven years since destroyed Paper 
le, occurred on Sunday morning, before daybreak, in 
New Square, Lincoln's Inn. The whole of the chambers branching from the en- 
trance No. 2 on the East side of the square were destroyed; and a score of bar- 
risters and eminent solicitors have been burnt out, with the loss of nearly all the 
documents in their professional custody. The fire was discovered by Mr. Kettle, 
barrister; who was awakened by the crackling of the flames in the passages which 
bounded his rooms. On opening one door, he was nearly strack down by the 
rushing flames; at another door, he was stopped by volumes of suffocating smoke. 
He ran to his window, but found that if he leaped from it he was still shut by a 
lofty wall into an area already lighted up with the flames that were destroying 
the windows beneath him. ‘So he sat on his window-sill and shouted for help 
and ladders: before long, a ladder was brought, and he escaped. The houses oa 
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the East of New Square were built just after the great fire of 1666, and are full 
of large beams and of wainscot panneling; thus the fire spread rapidly, and gained 
uncontrollable power before many engines arrived. It is stated that the custo- 
dians of the inn-gates would not grant ready access to the engines as they ar- 
rived; and that the supply of water was insufficient. Every room between the 
great North and South party-walls of the range was wholly destroyed, and a large 
t of the solid brick carcase was dragged down with the roof and floors as they 
Fall The ruins continued to burn through nearly all Sunday, and the fire was 
not quite extinguished till Monday morning. A considerable number of fire-proof 
safes have since been got out of the smouldering ruins, with their contents in a 
good state of preservation: still, however, an immense mass of title muniments and 
pers in suits and actions have been destroyed. The actual property destroyed 
is reckoned at near 20,000/—mostly insured. 

Three other great fires occurred in London on Saturday night. One in Spital- 
fields, by which the extensive cabinet-manufactory of Messrs. Mahoney was 
wholly destroyed with a stock of timber, and Jireh Chapel and two dwelling- 
houses were much damaged. Another at Deptford, which destroyed the large 
range of premises belonging to Messrs. Watts, drapers and mercers, and much 
damaged adjacent property. A third totally destroyed the Hampstead Water- 
works, which have lately been erected to pump water from a depth of 350 feet. 
The loss by this last fire is reckoned at 8,000/.; the amount of destruction was as 
great in the other two cases, but the owners were insured. 

An rps 2 before the City Coroner, into the origin of a fire in Bermondsey 
Street, in a house occupied by William and John Scotland, brothers, has resulted 
in a verdict that “ the premises were wilfully set ou fire” by the occupiers. 


he Probinces. 


Sir Francis Baring’s seat for Portsmouth having been vacated by his 
acceptance of a Government office, as First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
has solicited reélection by the Portsmouth constituency, in an address which 
contains these passages— 

“] am aware that some of my friends are accustomed to look with jealousy at 
the representation of Portsmouth being held by any person officially connected 
with the Admiralty; and I am not surprised at this feeling: but as I do not owe 
my long connexion with you to merely an official life, but have been trusted by 

ou for twenty years during many political changes, I trust that there is no 
just ground for any distrust in my case. There are more perhaps who expect 
much advantage to the local interests from my official connexion with the Ad- 
miralty. I have heard this topic much used when it told against me; but I can- 
not hold out any such expectations. The duty of my oflice must not give way to 
my own inclinations. 

“T shall have to enforce economy in the establishments of the yards. I know 
how painful the task of reduction always is, and how heavily it presses on per- 
sonal interests; but when done it must be done fairly, and I cannot exempt Ports- 
mouth on personal grounds. 

“Lord Auckland issued regulations respecting promotion in the dockyards. I 
concur in the principle of those regulations,—namely, that when once in the dock- 
yard, a man should rise by his conduct, and not by favouritism or political interest. 
1 will endeavour to give effect to the principle as freely at Portsmouth aselsewhere. 

“ Much patronage in a gallant profession will be intrusted to me. I will not 
consent to use it merely to gratify my own personal feelings of friendship, much 
less to injure those who may not have served me though they have served their 
country. 

“ Official duties will prevent my coming among you as soon as I could wish. 
I must trust to your indulgence. My absence will arise from no want of respect.” 








The Financial Reform Association of Liverpool holds monthly meetings. 
At the last of these, held on Wednesday, a lengthened report was read, 
describing the origin of the Association, and the extensive sympathy and 
pledges of codperation which it is obtaining from all parts of the kingdom, 

Financial Reform meetings were held at Norwich and at Sheffield on 
Monday. At Norwich, resolutions were passed pledging the meeting to co- 
operate with the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, to stimulate pub- 
lic feeling. At Sheflield, the meeting resolved to frame a New Reform 
Association, whose objects should be “ to promote free trade, the ballot, 
extension of the suffrage, and financial reform, and to oppose the extension 
of religious endowments.” 


A large number of the gentlemen and farmers of Leicestershire met at 
Waltham-on-the- Wolds on Thursday, with the double object of promoting 
the formation of a national memorial of Lord George Bentinck, and of 
considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament for a small fixed duty 
on corn and cattle. Lord John Manners presided; the Marquis of Granby, 
Lord Charles Manners, Mr. Augustus Staflord, and Mr. T. B. Farnham, 
all Members of Parliament, were present. The personal object of the 
meeting having been transacted—“ a tribute having been paid to departed 
worth "—the meeting adjourned pro forma for an hour, and then re- 
assembled to discuss the question of agricultural protection. Lord John 
Manners introduced the question of what policy ought the farmers to 
pursue in the present crisis— 

Prices are unremunerative, and the imports are still increasing. The Liver- 
pool returns are astounding. Up to the Ist September 1848, 4,000,000 bushels 
of grain have been shipped from New York to this kingdom. “ The cost of 
transit from the districts round Waltham to Manchester is more per quarter than 
from New York to Liverpool!” 

Mr. Beasley described farming interests as alarmed by sad prospects for 
the spring. He rejected with warmth Mr. Cobden’s Malt-tax sop, and 
moved, 

“ That it is expedient to petition Parliament to impose a protective duty upon 
the iinportation of foreign cattle; and to retain, and it necessary to increase, the 
duties now imposed on corn and such manufactures as interfere with the produc- 
tions of British capital and industry.” 

Mr. Augustus Stafford Jauded the general terms of the resolution, and 
was eloquent on the agricultural interest. The resolution was carried by 
acclamation. 


The inhabitants of Plymouth and Devonport and their neighbourhood, 
asseibled in an aggregate public meeting on Thursday week, to hear the 
report of a deputation which had waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with a memorial agreed upon in December last concerning the increase of 
Papistical ceremonial in the ministrations of the local clergy. Mr. J. Cory- 
ton Koberts, of Trevol, Torpoint, presided; and Colonel Dunsterville read 
the Archbishop's reply to the memorial laid before him. Acknowledging 
waruily their dutiful solicitude aud good feeling, he expressed regrets at the 


genera rt of the memorial—- 
“ ya Ese pe wrmed by your diocesan, which of those practices can 
be, ic ded by the letter of the Book of Common Prayer. 


I coni: ainly Have Wishedsthat the younger clergy, to whom your remarks are 
chiefly applicable, shad sho themselves at liberty to follow the usage of their 
ceabOrsuind the eXar 

» 30.ais to wequicgee int slight deviations from the Rubric which custom 
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the great majority of their brethren at the present | * 


had Sanctioned, and which had not been reproved by competent authority: I could 
have wished that they had considered the Apostle’s example applicable to their 
case, and in non-essential things had yielded to the feelings of the people as he 
yielded to those of the Jews, for the sake of avoiding offence and gaining confi- 
dence. Especially, I regret the introduction into our a apne of a mode of 
worship which, however proper and suitable in our cathedrals, appears too artificial 
and elaborate for simple and general devotion. But, on the other hand, I am 
bound to respect conscientious scruples, even though I cannot participate in them, 
These clergy assure me that they consider themselves fettered by directions which, 
in their judgment, the Church to which they have promised obedience requires 
them to observe.” 

In reference to a suggestion of a need for Parliamentary interference, the 
Archbishop declared— 

“ The time may possibly arrive when such a change as you contemplate might 
be effected, without occasioning far greater evils than those we wish to remedy. 
It must, however, be generally acknowledged that such a time is not yet come, 
A season of excitement is not a season for reasonable deliberation. Men judge of 
these things not according to their actual value, but according to the value which 
they themselves attach to them. And, after all, differences of real importance, 
differences in the tone and spirit of public teaching, can never be prevented b 
any law, or any form of articles or prayers. If the doctrine were erroneous, it 
would little signify in what dress it were delivered, or with what form it was ac- 
companied ; whilst, on the other hand, if the minister be diligent in his duties and 
faithful in his instructions, we may readily excuse the addition of a gesture or the 
omission of a prayer. 

“Tcan scarcely hope that these remarks will prove satisfactory to those who 
seem to have expected more from my interference than I possess the power or see 
the possibility of accomplishing.” 

Having deliberated on this reply, the meeting passed resolutions ex- 
pressive of regret at the limited power possessed by the Archbishop, and 
in favour of petitioning the Queen that she would be graciously pleased to 
“ adopt such measures as she should deem best calculated to obtain an 
authoritative and Protestant determination of the sense of the Liturgy in 
all its parts, and also for defining the ceremonial of the Church in con- 
formity to established usages.” 


The two mail-robberies were finally investigated at Exeter on Saturday. A 
number of witnesses were called to show the movements of the prisoners on the 
day of the robbery, and the fact that they were in each other's company. Ser- 
geant Langley, of the Metropolitan Police, recognized the prisoner who refused to 
give his name: he is Edward Nightingale. No attempt at defence was made, 
and the men were committed for trial. 

The letters stolen from the up-mail have not yet been discovered. It is now 
suspected that Poole has been engaged in several successful robberies on the Great 
Western Railway, such as those of two boxes each containing 2,000/. in gold; and 
that the plunder, and not, as he gave out, inherited property, enabled him to live 
in the style he recently did. Several I O Us for considerable sums of money were 
found on him. 

Some workmen of Messrs. W. and P. Clark, cotton-spinners in Manchester ~ 
lately informed against their employers under the Ten-hours Act, and obtained 
convictions. These steps were violently disapproved by the great majority of the 
workmen in the same mill; and the chief mover in them has been set upon and 
beaten severely. Fourteen men have been summoned for taking part in the outrage. 

Messrs. Brownlow and Co., owners and builders of ships and steam-vessels, at 
Hull, having engaged some thirty Datch carpenters to work in their yard, the Eng- 
lishmen supplanted have exhibited great enmity to the foreigners. A number of at- 
tacks have been made on them, and last week there was a still more serious out- 
rage: three of the Dutchmen were waylaid by some thirty or forty men armed with 
sticks, and the foreigners were savagely beaten. Two of the culprits have been 
taken, and committed for trial. 

Three mysterious deaths have occurred at Penkridge. An old man named 
Cresswell, his wife, and two grown-up sons, one an idiot, lived together in a cot- 
tage. One morning there was nobody moving in the place, and a man entered by 
means of a ladder. All the family were in bed: the mother was dead, also one of 
the sons; the father and the idiot were not dead, but insensible, and the old man 
died in the course of the day. The idiot recovered, but no information could be 
o>tained from him. The matter is under investigation. 

The swelling of the rivers in West Yorkshire by the recent heavy rains has 
caused a fatal accident near Brotherton. A vessel was moored below the conflu- 
ence of the Aire and Calder, and while the master’s wife and two children were on 
board by themselves, the stream broke the moorings, hurried the vessel along, and 
eventually upset it, drowning the three people. 

A ferry-boat plying across the Menai Straits, near Carnarvon, was lost in a 
gale o— on the night of the 9th. The boatman and three passengers were 
drowned. 





IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed Mr. Pierce Mahony to the office of 
Clerk of the Crown to the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, vacant by the re- 
cent demise of Mr. Bourne. 

By the demise of Mr. Anthony Blake, a pension of 3,000/. a year reverts 
to the country. 

The Dublin Evening Mail has the follwing paragraph about the vacant 
bishopric— 

“ It is now confidently asserted, and, we believe, upon authority, that the united 
sees of Down and Connor and Dromore cannot be represented on the Episcopal 
Bench until an act of Parliament, spreading out the repayment of the loan 
originally raised for building the new see-house over a certain number of years, shall 
have been passed. How the present difficulty arose it were needless to inquire; 
but, in ascribing the blame to the parties responsible for the inconvenience, it 
appears to us that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who neglected to enforce the 
instalinents, and the executive, which winked at the neglect, are to a very great 
degree culpable.” 


The Tipperary Board of Guardians were dismissed last week by a sealed 
order of the Poor-law Commissioners, for refusing to strike a rate including 
the repayment of the Treasury advances. 

Meetings have been held in various districts to consider the propositions 
circulated by the Dublin Committee of Guardians for the amendment of 
the Irish Poor-law. 

In the office of Master Litton, on Monday, a portion of the property of 
Count Magawley, situated in the King’s County, was submitted for sale 
under a decree of the Court of Chancery; and, after several vain attempts 
on the part of the Master to induce a purchaser, the sale was adjourned, 
there not being a single bidder present. 

A private letter from the neighbourhood of Dublin mentions a fact which 
is at once cheering and disheartening,—cheering in the sign of healthful 
action; disheartening in the insuperable difficulties which Irish habits 
aise to every beneficial action. 

“Three Norfolk farmers,” says the writer, “were here last week, on a tour of 
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gearch for 1,200 acres of land, in three farms of about 400 acres each, as near as 
possible to each other; on which they propose to settle if they can get leases of 
a hundred years. Thanks to the lawyers, however, there is a difficulty in the 
way of a fulfilment of this last condition: the land is so bound up y settlements 
and limitation-clauses and the fetters of Chancery, that there are few landlords 
free to give such a tenure. The land required by the Norfolk gentlemen must be 
fit for the plough; they will not undertake reclamation.” 

The principal tenants of Lord Farnham's estate in the union of Cavan 
have presented an address to him, asking his advice and assistance under 
the severe pressure of the poor-rate. During the last twelve months, rates 
amounting to 6s. in the pound, in some districts 8s., have been levied, and 
it is reported that a new rate of 3s. is to be struck. The tenants admit that 
the helpless ought not to be suffered to perish; but they complain of the 
existing law, on three grounds,—the uncertainty of the impost as to 
amount and the time of its demand; the discouragement to industry, in 
the want of due allowance for the man who supports the poor by giving 
employment; and the absolute control and management of local affairs by 
a distant central board. The tenants describe their landlord's own case as 
one of peculiar hardship— 

“In your Lordship’s case, we are well aware of the fact, that (owing to the 
fostering care of your Lordship and your predecessor, and the hitherto prosperous 
state of your tenantry) out of a population exceeding 8,000, there are not thirty 
individuals who are under the necessity of applying for poor-law relief; and that, 
while, as we are informed, you are giving at the present moment daily employ- 
ment to 250 labourers, your own share of the poor-rates will this year amount 
to nearly 4,000. 


The Irish Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment on Tuesday upon the 
writ of error sued out by the State prisoners convicted at Clonmel. Mr. 
O'Brien was accompanied by his brother; he and Mr. Meagher sat together | 
at one side of the bar; Mr. M‘Manus and Mr. O'Donohoe sat together on 
the other side. 

The Lord Chief Justice Blackburne began with a clear and rapid summary of | 
all the points raised. He held the commission to have been valid, and its sitting | 
regular, and the caption of the indictment good. He overruled the extraordinary 
doctrine that it is not and never was high treason in Ireland to levy war in Ire- 
land against the Queen. It was so even at common law: but furthermore, it was 
absurd and against oy reading to contend that Poyning’s law failed to make 
the 25th of Edward LI. the law of Ireland as well as England. He sustained 
the overruling of the pleas which relied on the points relating to non-delivery of a 
copy of the indictment and lists of the jurors and witnesses ten days before trial. 

ose privileges of the statute of Anne were not given to Ireland by the 57th 
George ILI.; nor by the 11th Victoria, chapter 12. Even if they were given by 
the last act, the present indictments were not so framed that the prisoners could 
have had the benefit. He overruled the jury-challenge point: the word “ trea- 
gon” standing alone ever means high treason, and the words “ or other felony ” 
do not by implication narrow the interpretation of “treason” into the species of 
felony called “ petit-treason”: the challenges are limited therefore by the 9th 
George IV. to twenty in high treason cases. Lastly, the objection founded on the 
form in which the prisoners were asked why they should not have judgment was 
untenable; the form used is justified by precedent, and does not violate principle. 
On all the points, therefore, judgment is given for the Crown. Mr. Justice 
Crampton, Mr. Justice Perrin, and Mr. Justice Moore concurred. 

The prisoners heard the judgments with equanimity, and were remanded 
back to gaol. It is stated that they will try the last resort of an appeal 
to the House of Lords. 

The Commission Court gave judgment, on Thursday, upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney-General to have final judgment pronounced in the 
case of Mr. Gavan Duffy. The Judges determined against the Crown; 
and so determined on the authority of a case overlooked by the prisoner's 
counsel, but mentioned by Baron Richards. In the case of the Queen 
versus Sargent, decided in 1845, the prisoners were allowed to plead; and | 
the Irish Judges now agreed to follow that case. Mr. Duffy was called | 
on to plead, and he pleaded “ Not guilty.” Mr. Justice Perrin then inti- | 
mated that it was out of the power of the Court to go on then with the 
trial, and he adjourned the Court till the 6th of February. 

The State prisoners have addressed the following letter to Mr. John 
O'Connell, through the Freeman's Journal— 

“ Richmond Bridewell, 12th Jan. 1849. 

“ Sir—Having lately seen in the newspapers, two letters bearing your signature, 
in the first of which you misrepresent and insult the State prisoners, who have 
now no opportunity of replying to your aspersions, and in the second of which 
you profess to claim for them merciful consideration, we cannot refrain from 
telling you, that though perfectly contented to pass over the former in silence, we 
cannot tolerate with the same equanimity your affectation of pity. We therefore | 
sincerely deprecate any intervention on your part, in regard to the penalties which 
it may be our Jot to suffer for having endeavoured to serve our country. 

“We are your obedient servants, 
“Witiram Smiru O'Brien, Tuomas Francis Meacuer, 
Terence BeLLew M‘Manvs, Parrick O'Dononor.” 

Mr. John O'Connell has replied to this letter with one expressing the 
“deepest sorrow” for the offence he has given in discharging a painful 
duty. “As some means of atonement” for this involuntary offence, he 
will “accept submissively all the scorn” which is visited on him. He 
knows he is “far too obnoxious to the Ministers, and to English parties 
generally,” to allow him to take a lead in any movement in behalf of the 
prisoners; and they are therefore safe from any damaging interference by 
him. But -the gem of the letter, rich in obtuse adherence to exploded 
humbug, is to come— 

“Iam quite sure,” quoth Mr. John, “that you would not yourselves desire 
that Ireland should be quiescent. And, about, as she is, to Ban Europe (!!!) 
and to the world against the oppressions and miseries so ruthlessly inflicted upou 
her, it did appear to me imperatively necessary at the very outset to meet the at- 
tacks of the English press by the species of protest which I embodied in my letter 
of the Ist of this month.” 











SCOTLAND. 

Decided symptoms of revived trade are reported from Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, and there are general indications over the whole country of increased 
employment and prosperity. 

Glasgow is flooded with bad copper money to such an extent that it is supposed 
that half that kind of coin now in circulation is base. There are regular manu- 
factories for its fabrication, and as many pence as represent a pound are sold for 
11s. 6d. The matter has been brought before the Town-Council, which has re- 
ferred it to the Magistrates. 

Robert Wylie, a young clerk in a branch of the British Linen Company's Bavk 
at Carluke, in Lanarkshire, has absconded with some 800J. in notes and gold. 

A boy only twelve years old has attempted to set fire to his master’s house, at 
Glasgow. Having endeavoured to open a cash-box, but failed, and having mace 





marks on the box which would have been noticed, he set fire to a room that 
his detection might be prevented. But an alarm was quickly raised, and the fire 
put out. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

FraNcE.—Last week we mentioned the commencement of the debate in 
the National Assembly on M. Rateau’s proposition for the dissolution of 
that body on the 19th of March. The discussion, which began on Friday, 
came to an unexpectedly early conclusion. The only speakers after M. 
de Séze, who rose first, were M. Pierre Bonaparte, M. de Montalembert, M. 
Billault, and M. Odilon Barrot. 

M. Pierre Bonaparte distinguished himself by the energy of his language, and 
the independence of his line. He sided with the Montagnards, and denied that 
there could be any opposition to the President in the continued existence of the 
Assembly till the mandate given to its representatives had been fully worked out. 

M. Montalembert delivered an eloquent oration on the other side of the question, 
amidst continued interruption and occasional scenes of extraordinary violence 
raised by the Montagnards. He concluded by saying—“ As an argument to in- 
duce the Assembly to dissolve itself, I will bring forward the case of General Ca- 
vaignac; whose day of greatest glory was not when he was invested with supreme 
power—not when the Assembly voted that he had merited well of his couutry— 
not when he defended himself successfully in the tribune—but when, after the 
election of the President of the Republic, he laid down his authority, and took bis 
seat amongst the other representatives, amidst the a not merely of his 
friends but of his eae adversaries. (Much approbation.) That was the 
most glorious day of his political career; on that day he resumed all the moral 
force which had been for a moment contested to him.” 

M. Billault made an undisguisedly Anti-Ministerial speech, and is said to have 
thereby converted many hearers to giving votes against himself and the particular 
proposition of M. Rateau which he supported. 

M. Odilon Barrot was ill, but came to the Assembly as a point of honour to con- 
front the Opposition. “ Advancing majestically to the tribune,” says the National, 
“he with a superb gesture, and an Olympian turn of the head,” ironically re- 
minded the Assembly of the time which it had wasted in sterile discussions, when 
it should have been engaged in voting organic laws. “ Both the reminiscences of 
what you have done,” he said, “ and your own personal views, render you but little 
calculated to live in face of an executive power perfectly independent of you. 


| say that for the last two months you have been occupied more with the govern- 


ment than with passing laws. (Great agitation and interruption.) When I 
speak of your personal views, and of the continual interruptions which have broken 
in on our labours, I point out the very gravest symptoms of all, the matter which 
most attracts the attention of the country.” (/nterruption.) 

A Voice—* Why, that is an invitation to civil war!” ( Agitation.) 

M. Odilon Barrot—* I do not doubt your patriotism; but I believe that in this 
case it is mistaken. Here are men who have — praised up universal suffrage, 
and yet they now seem afraid to meet it! The Assembly ought to dissolve, am 
again present itself to the suffrages of the country. That act | declare to be abso- 
lutely necessary to restore public confidence; for it is uncertainty which causes 
passions to ferment.” (Great applause on the Right.) 

M. Portalis gave some briet explanations; and the Assembly went toa di- 
vision on the question whether M. Rateau's proposition should be taken into 
consideration. This was decided in the aflirmative, by 404 votes to 401; 
and the Assembly adjourned in great agitation. 

Next day, it was found that duplicate votes had been given, some of 
them on each side of the question: on correction, the division was declared 
to be 400 for and 396 against taking the proposition into consideration. 

The Bureaux on Monday elected a Committee to make a new report on 
M. Rateau's proposition; and the result was singular. A Committee was 
chosen which consists chiefly of Montagnards. The Eleventh Bureau 
returned M. Grévy, in preference to M. Molé, by 30 votes to 15. M. Grévy 
is the gentleman who prepared the report which the Assembly negatived 
on Friday. M. de Lamartine is on the Committee, and has spoken in fa- 
vour of dissolution. The points of his speech are barely indicated in the 
newspapers, as the Bureaux are not reported; but it is said to have been 
one of the most successful speeches he has made. He urged the Assembly 
to dissolve, because it had been attacked in its dignity and its inviolability, 
especially by the people themselves in the election of the President. The 
Ministry might be overthrown by the Assembly, but that would be perilous 
to the country. The Committee has appointed M. Liechtenberger president, 
and M. Pierre Bonaparte secretary; it has also appointed a Sub-Committee, 
consisting of MM. Dupont (de Bussac), Jules Favre, and Grévy; all of 
whom oppose fixing a day for dissolution. 

The President of the Republic has just taken a box by the year at the 
Grand Opera, and another at the Comédie Frangaise. In these two thea- 
tres he has taken the box formerly assigned to the Royal Family. He has 
also engaged boxes at the Italian Theatre.—Galignani's Messenger. 

A sensation was created in Paris on Sunday by the receipt of news from 
Toulon that a great expedition to aid the Pope has been ordered and is 
fitting out. The news was given in this form— 

“ Toulon, January 8.—Orders have been received by telegraph to get ready 
the greatest possible number of steamers and sailors with the least possible delay. 
Already the steam-frigates Cacique, Magellan, Caton, Pomone, and the hospital 
steamer Gregois, are ready and waiting orders. Eleven steamers will be ready, 
we are assured, before the end of the week, arranged for embarking troops of all 
arms, and horses; which leads to the supposition that they are destined for Italy. 
The Magellan steamer was to have left today for Algeria; but the orders of Go- 
vernment are so peremptory that she has been detained waiting further orders. 

“P.S. Ten o'clock at night—The workmen are ordered to continue work all 
night. There is a considerable movement in the roadstead and in the port. The 
steamers are completing their provisioning.” 

L’Univers announced on the 13th, that Cardinal Dupont is going to 
Gaeta with Cardinal Giraud, “ to lay at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff the 
expression of the desire of the clergy and the Catholics that he will deign 
to honour France with a visit”; and it is said that the Government of the 
Republic has authorized them to make this request. 

The Courrier de Marseilles stated, on the 10th, that M. de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has passed through 
thai city en route to Toulon, where a steamer was waiting to take him to 
Gaeta. M. dela Tour d'Auvergne accompanied M. de Corcelles in his 
mission to Rome. 

IraLy.—Roman news to the 8th instant has been received. The Pope 
has issued from Gaeta an address to the Roman people, in which he pro- 
tests against the impious attempt to destroy the temporal authority of the 
Roman Pontiff. He absolutely interdicts every rank and condition of men 
from taking any part in electing persons to be sent to any soi-disant Ge- 
neral National Assembly; and reminds all who take such part, that by the 
standing laws of the Holy See they will ipso facto incur the penalty of full 
excommunication. Meanwhile, he mercifully prays that the wanderers 
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may return within the pale of Holy Church. The publication of this ad- 
dress threw the populace, especially the Trasteverini, into a great excite- 
ment against the Cardinals. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany opened his Chambers on the 10th, with a 
speech of hearty adherence to the Tuscan Constituent Assembly. 


Austria.—The news of the fall of Pesth is confirmed, but hardly any | 


v.dditional details of its capture have been received. Kossuth retreated 
to Debreczin with some thousand troops, carrying the regalia of the Hun- 
garian kingdom. Prince Windischgriitz has sequestrated Kossuth’s pro- 


perty; and Prince Liechtenstein holds his head-quarters in the rebel lead- | 


er’s house at Pesth. Count Louis Bathyany and Anton Scarpi, with a great 
number more, have been arrested. 


The Austrian division in the North under General Schlick has been | ) ic | ’ " : 
| cess against the Whig Government”; a thing the more pleasing to the jour- 


victorious over General Meszaros, has entered Sillein, and opened com 
munications with the other corps. 

In the Austrian Assembly at Kremsier, on the 4th instant, Count 
Stadion read an official declaration of objections entertained by the Cabinet 
to the first article of the fundamental law as lately voted, at the first read- 
ing. That article declares that all power proceeds from the people. The 
Cabinet held such a principle to embody a justification of all the late revo- 
lutionary excesses, and to be false in theory and in fact: they maintained 
that “ the Emperor is an hereditary prince, deriving his title, not from the 


of Lord John Russell to strengthen his Administration by offering the de- 
partment of the Admiralty to Sir James Graham. 

“ The offer was made,” says the Times, “in a spirit of frankness and good feel- 
ing, with a sincere desire to bury in oblivion all past differences which may haye 
interrupted the harmony of men now holding the same opinions, and which are 
prejudicial to the permanent interests of the country. On the part of Sir James 
Graham the offer was received with a perfect acknowledgment of the public mo- 
tives which had suggested the proposal, although after some consideration he de- 
clined to accept it. Had that offer been accepted, it would naturally have led to 
some further modifications of the Cabinet, with a view to extend the basis of the 
Government ; but under the existing circumstances we believe no further changes 
are likely to occur.” 

In commenting on these steps, the Times observes that they “rebut the 
charge of domestic influence and family connexion sometimes urged to ex- 


| nalist, as he had “ protested, with what has turned out to have been unne- 


cessary promptitude, against the return of Lord Minto to tke Admiralty.” 
“No such appointment was contemplated by the Government "and Lord Minto 
himself had at once declared, not only that he put forward no claim whatever to 


) the office which he had formerly filled at the Admiralty, but that he held his pre- 


will of the people, but from long-established and never-disputed authority.” | 


They trusted that that objectionable principle would not be sanctioned by 
the Diet at the second reading. The approval of that article would be 
considered by Ministers as a violation of the basis of the Monarchical prin- 
ciple. This announcement created the greatest sensation, and it was at 
last resolved to adjourn till the Sth instant, in order to give members the 
opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the import and contents of 
the Ministerial declaration. 

On the 8th, the Assembly met and debated a motion aflirming that the 
declarations of Count Stadion were “ an infringement of the principle of 
free expression of opinion—an infringement, moreover, incompatible with 
the dignity of free representatives of the people, and at variance with the 
position of the Constituent Diet as admitted by the Imperial manifestos of 
the 3d and 6th June 1848.” After a heated debate, this proposition was 
carried, by 196 votes to 99. 

GerMANY.—In the National Assembly at Frankfort, on the 10th in- 
stant, the discussion on the Austrian question was commenced. 

Von Gagern said, that Germany required a Central Government supported by 
the nation; but he could not believe that Austria would submit to such a Govern- 
ment. However, he did not wish to see Austria separated from Germany; and it 
was to enlarge and strengthen the bases of the union between them that he de- 


manded, on the part of the Cabinet, the authorization to enter into negotiations | : : : : eae 
| the House of Commons this session.—Jforning Chronicle. 


with Austria. It was not sufficient to have an Austrian negotiator at l'rankfort; 
they must have one of their own at Vienna, and if he were not authorized to send 
one he must resign. If the authorization were demanded, he would enter into 
Regotiations on the rights and authority of the Central Government towards Aus- 
tria, and would endeavour to make Austria understand that it was not in a hos- 
tile spirit that the Assembly had voted that non-German States belonging to a 
German Prince should not be considered a part of Germany. 
— depended on the establishment of proper relations between Germany and 
ustria. 


sent office of the Privy Seal entirely at the disposal of the Prime Minister, if it 
could be the means of facilitating the projected arrangement with the remnant of 
the moderate Conservative party.” 











r 
The address in the House of Commons will be moved by Lord Harry 
Vane, and seconded by Mr. Bunbury. Her Majesty will open Parliament 
in person.— Times. 
Mr. Samuel Gaskell, lately superintendent of the Lancaster County Lu- 
natic Asylum, has been appointed to be a Commissioner of Lunacy, in the 
room of Dr. James Cowles Prichard, deceased; aud the Gazette announces 


| that he took his seat at the Board on Tuesday last. 


The fate of the | 


We have already mentioned that M. Thayer, Postmaster-General in 
France, and M. Lafitte, chairman of the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, 
had arrived to negotiate for the continuance of the mail service as at pre- 
sent performed from Dover to Boulogne; and we are happy to announce, 
as the first fruits of their mission, that it has been arranged by Lord Clan- 
ricarde that the present arrangements, which were to have been changed 
on the 15th instant, will be continued to the lst of February, which will 
give time for further consideration.— Times. 

We hear that the important question of East Indian Railways, which 
has for some time past occupied the attention of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company and of the Government, is likely to be brought to 
an immediate and it is believed satisfactory termination. There will, in 
this case, be no occasion for the Parliamentary inquiry which it is under- 
stood to have been the intention of some of the Members to bring before 


Baron d’Andrian, Ambassador Extraordinary from the Germanic Con- 
federation, left Mivart’s Hotel on Saturday for Paris, en route for Frank- 
fort. 

The United States Commodore Parker has arrived at Berlin on his way 
to Frankfort, there to join the Austrian Commodore Koudriowski in the 
task of organizing a German fleet. M.de Koudriowski commanded an 


| Austrian corvette, long stationed in the Bosphorus. 


Schmerling, now the Austrian plenipotentiary, said, that necessity had imposed | 


on Austria the declaration of the 17ih of April, that she could not consider the 
decrees of the Assembly binding without a previous compromise. His mission in 
Frankfort was to form the most intimate union between Austria and Germany, 
and he hoped to succeed in doing that. 

The debate, adjourned on the 10th, was resumed on the 12th. Several 
eloquent and able speeches were delivered: among them one by Raveaux, 


formerly Ambassador in Switzerland; who contended that Austria ought | 


not to be excluded from Germany, or be united only by a special treaty, as 
she formed part of Germany. 
denbrugh, who is considered most likely to be Baron Gagern’s successor if 
the latter resign. He protested against a federation being formed in Ger- 
many; which, he said, the Ministerial programme tended to bring about. 
Bekerath also spoke, and declared that Ministers would resign if not au- 
thorized to open special negotiations with Austria as to the conditions on 
which she should be admitted to the German Empire. The debate was 
again adjourned. 

The debate was concluded on the 13th; when Beseler and Von Vincke 
spoke in support of Ministers. Iu the afternoon sitting, before the division, 
fifty Austrian Deputies protested against any decision of the Chamber 
which should eject German-Austria from the Confederate-State: they de- 
nied the competency of the Assembly to vote such a division, and declared 
that, unless removed by force, or ordered by their coustituents to leave the 
House, they would retain their seats therein. 


The proposition upheld by Ministers—that of the minority in the Com- | 


Another good speech was delivered by Wy- | 


mittee—was carried by 261 votes to 224; and the Cabinet is authorized | 


therefore to negotiate with Austria as if she were a foreign power. The 
vote is also deemed the precursor of the election of the King of Prussia as 
Emperor of Germany. 

The Cologne Gazette contains declarations in favour of the nomination of 


ringia, from the Government of the Grand Dutchy of Hesse, from the Go- | 
vernment of Oldenburg, from the Second Chamber of Baden, and from the 


Dresden German Union. ‘They all recognize the necessity of a strong un- 


divided central power; and either directly or indirectly indicate that it is | 


the King of Prussia, and he alone, who is calculated to wear the Imperial 
diadem for the welfare of the entire fatherland. 





HPBiscellaneous. 

Tuesday’s Gazette formally notified the appointment of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, Baronet, to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The members of the patent Commission for executing the 
office of High Admiral of the United Kingdom and its dominions, islands, 
and territories, now stand thus—First Lord, Sir Francis Baring; Junior 
Lords, Rear-Admiral James Whitley Deans Dundas, C.B.; Captain Mau- 
rice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, C.B.; Captain Lord John Hay, C.B.; 
the Honourable William Francis Cowper; and Captain Alexander Milne. 

Some negotiations are reported to have occurred between the Premier 
and a leading member of the last Ministry. The Times narrated the steps 
of these negotiations as early as Monday last, and we have not since seen 
any statement more explicit or authoritative. We are told that the filling 
vp of the First Lordship was delayed by “a laudable attempt” on the part 





It is stated that Mr. Robert Stephenson is now in Egypt, at the instance 
of the British Government, to survey and report upon the practicability of 
making a railway across the Isthmus of Suez. 


Letters from Constantinople announce the death of Mr. Ashburnham, 
first Secretary to the English Embassy, at his residence in Pera, on De- 
cember the 22d. His illness was only of a few hours’ duration; the symp- 
toms were those usually attendant on cholera. 

A new interest has been given to the subject of the poisoned water at 
Claremont palace. Dr. Thomson, of Stratford-on-Avon, reports to the 
Medical Times, that on analyzing one pint of the water from the reservoir 
which supplied the palace, that quantity yielded one-tenth of a grain of 
sulphuret of lead. In other respects the water is good and pure. Dr. 
Thomson concludes his letter with an interesting historic doubt—- 

“ How long this insidious source of disease and sutlering has existed, and who 
and how many of those who have inhabited this royal residence have been the vie- 
tims of it, are questions of deep interest, and calculated to awaken suspicions with 
reference to one whose memory is associated with the name of Claremont, and the 
immediate cause of whose premature death neither the symptoms preceding it nor 
the post-mortem appearances seemed sufficiently to account for.” 


The recent inquiry in the Royal Naval Hospital at Stonehouse, concern~- 
ing certain charges and recriminations brought against Dr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Dalton the chief clerk, has ended in the Admiralty recommending 
them both to retire; which, of cuurse, amounts to a dismissal. Two offi- 
ces in the Naval Hospital have thus become vacant; the salary of the one 
amounting to 602/. 5s., and that of the other to 153/. per annum.—Globe 

A court-martial is ordered to be held at Devonport, for the trial of Cap- 
tain Sprigg, late of her Majesty's brig Ferret, on cliarges, founded on the 


fala} > ~ 
depositions of the master of a Brazilian slaver, forwarded to the Govern- 


the King of Prussia to the Imperial crown, from all the Princes of Thu- ment through the Governor of St. Helena and the Commodore of the Afri- 


can cruising squadron, alleging cruelty and ill-treatment of himself and 
crew at the hands of Captain Sprigg.— Morning Chronicle. 


Through the Morning Chronicle, Mr. William Ray Smee publishes a 
friendly criticism on Mr. Cobden’s proposed budget, with a counter-propo- 
sition, the results of which are set forth in the following table, for Mr. Cob- 
den’s consideration; Mr. Smee naturally giving the preference to his own 
plan— 


REVENUE RAISED. Per annum. 


1 per cent increased Income-tax on all frechold property, in 












lieu of Legacy and Probate duty, will produce about .....- £1,000,000 
Income-tax extended to every description of property, and to 
all incomes down to 50/. per ANNUM «++e+ sees cee ee ences 5,177,000 
£6,177,000 
REVENUE DIMINISHED. Per annum. 
Window-duties, abolished ......--sceeec cee eeceeeeewcenees £1,650,000 
Assessed Taxes, ditt0.....-cecececeeseceencerecsereceneee 1,700,000 
Bricks, CittO «-.ccccececcccceccceeeeeeereeeereesesrereens 650,000 
Fire Insurance, ditto .......eeccecee eee neeneeereeeneeeee 1,100,000 
Stage and Hackney Carriages, ditto...-- Oereceese cccccesce 450,000 
French Wines, ditto.......+ evcceceee 120 000 
Loss on Tea-duties reduced....- eseceee aueowe ecenedesngeee 500,000 
£6,170,000 
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It is understood that the Navy Estimates for 1849, already in course of | The stormy weather last week was not only productive of much damage to pro- 


aration for Parliament, will be on a considerably reduced scale, so as 
to save a million on that branch of the public expenditure as compared 
with the last year.— Morning Post. 


A letter on “the prospects of London artisans,” by “ A Mechanic,” 
which appeared in the 7imes of Friday last, has excited a good deal of at- 
tention. The writer is a window-blind-maker, and he complains that for 
the last two years his trade has been much depressed. In general those 


employed in it have too much to do in the summer, but prepare stock in 


the winter, which helps to equalize work and wages: for two summers 
there has been no excessive demand— 

“ The state of our trade isa fair criterion of the condition of many others, such 
as builders, carpenters, cabinet-makers, upholsterers, painters, &c., through all of 
whom the best part of our work comes; so that when they are slack so are we. 
Now, Sir, I have been employed at one shop at the West-end for upwards of five 
years: when there is work | have it in preference te «ny one; so the suffer- 
ings of others must be enormous when compared with mine, and yet my own will 
be past all endurance much longer. I live in a furnished room, (having lost my 
own goods twice during my short career,) the rent for which is 4s. per week; for 
which, within a period of eighteen months, I have got into debt to the amount of 
upwards of 8/. Gacnsue I am able I pay to the utmost of my power, and leave 
myself with barely sufficient to keep us. My wile is too delicate to work, even if 
it were obtainable; but continued ill-health is her lot, I fear. My landlord has 
great confidence in my integrity; and by my strenuous exertions I will endeavour 
to prove that I am deserving his good opinion, for without this rare act of kind- 
ness I should have been lost. What is the condition of thousands of better men 
than myself? If the possessors of wealth could see beneath the surface of a poor 
man’s life, or obtain a secret view of his home, they would, I feel sure, do their 
utmost to alleviate the condition of respectable but poor mechanics,—men who, 
like your humble servant, would submit to anything rather than go among a set 
of filthy-miaded drunken men and women, who make a practice of going to the 
workhouse for assistance, and who are quite expert at the calling,—for so it is; 
the way to obtain relief is by having an unwashed face, &c. But the truly de- 


serving pine in secret; they never make their case known, because they wiil not 


submit, though poor, to be insulted, but prefer going with a hungry belly. How- 
ever, half a loaf is better than none. There are many deserving who go without ; 
their minds become sour, and they think evil things.’ 


* The Edinburgh News relates an instance of the magnificent generosity of Miss 
Burdett Coutts. Many years ago, Sir Francis Burdett allowed a sergeant of ar- 
tillery in London to name a child after him; telling the sergeant to remind him 
of the matter at a future period, and he might do something for the boy. The 
child has grown to a man, and become mate of a merchant-vessel; the father is 
dead. Recently, the young man wanted to raise money to purchase half a vessel 
on his own account; and a brother suggested that Miss Coutts sbould be reminded 
of her father’s promise. This was done; and Miss Coutts sent the young man a 
check for a thousand pounds. 

Miss Smith, plaintiff in the notorious case of breach of promise against the 





| vice Stephenson, who retires ; W. J. 


| Foot—Capt. C. 


Earl Ferrers, is about to appear before the public as the authoress of a poem in 


the Spenserian stanza, entitled “ Mosca Lamberti."—Morning Post. 

We have recorded the death of Mrs. Jolin Bannister, relict of the late John 
Bannister the comedian, who died in 1836, aged seventy-seven. 
— Miss Harper) made her débat as Rosetta, in Love in a Village, at the 

aymarket Theatre, in 1776; and remained on the stage for sixteen years, sustain- 
ing the principal soprano part in operas, &c. In 1792 she retired from the stage 
altogether; and has resided for many years in Gower Street, highly esteemed and 
respected by a numerous circle of friends. She was born at Bath, in June 1757; 
consequently she was in her ninety-second year. Until very recently she retained 
all her faculties, and enjoyed good health. She used to recount the theatrical 


doings of former days with great gusto, and was full of amusing anecdotes, which | 


she used to relate with a vast deal of humour.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Henry Collins, who has married people at Lamberton Toll, on the Scottish 
Border, for twenty years, died last week. Oa an average he coupled 300 a year ; 
last year, 330. 

M. Duchatel will arrive in Paris, it is asserted, next month; and it is added 


Mrs. Bannister | 


perty, but attended with great loss of life. The North-east coast of Scotland suf- 
fered most. At Peterhead there were many wrecks, and some of the mariners 
were drowned. A portion of the wall of the North Harbour was washed down 


| and buildings and their contents destroyed. While a number of men were en- 


gaged in endeavouring to save a portion of the property, a tremendous wave broke 
across the quay, and the people were swept into the water: no fewer than sixteen 
perished. At Aberdeen some ships struck, and three seamen were drowned. A 
man who walked on to the North pier was carried away by a wave, and perished. 
From many other parts of the coast the news is of a similar disastrous character. 

The shipping at Liverpool suffered considerably, and the crews of three vessels 
appear to have been lost. 

A Broadstairs lugger, while on the look-out for vessels requiring assistance, 
near Kingsgate Bay, was struck by a heavy sea, and immediately foundered, 
One of the crew swam for a time, and was picked up; but eight men were drowned, 

Upon the Thames, off Erith, during a storm of wind early on Friday morning, 
a light brig, name at present unknown, ran foul of a barge, and so damaged her 
that she sank in a few minutes. On board the barge were the master and his 
wife with an infant, and they were asleep when the collision occurred; they got 
on to the deck just as the water rose above it, and were immediately after car- 
ried away by the stream. The captain caught hold of the rigging, but the mo- 
ther was hurried past him, screaming and holding her child aloft. By the moon- 
light he saw her carried down some distance before she sank, and could give no 
help, fur he could not swim. The brig’s crew must have seen all that happened, 
but they steered on their course, and it is unknown who they were. The captain 
was saved by a boat from the shore. 

John Edwards, a young man employed as a miner at the Plymouth Works in 
Merthyr Tydvil, missed his way in coming out of the level on Tuesday sen- 
night, and was not heard of natil Wednesday morning in the following week, 
when a party of his fellow workmen went in search of him. They found him 
in some old workings. His feet were blistered by walking to and tro ip the en- 
deavour to find his way out: and he was in that dreary and uuwholesome place 
without having anything to eat or drink for the whole period. He lost his fight, 
and had no matches with him. He is now in a fair way of recovery. 


THE ARMY, 

l4th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. 8. Payne, from 75th Foot, to be 
5ist Foot—Ensign A. Robertson to be Lieut. by 
Ensign J. W. Bateman to be Lieut. by purchase, 
Baillie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ro- 
bertson ; R. D. Buchanan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bateman; Sergt. 8. 
A. Cleeve to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Buchanan, appointed to 72d Foot. 55th 
W. Tyndale, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice C. F. Henry, who 
exchanges ; Lieut. J. G. Schaw, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tyndale, who retires; 
Ensign H. P. Feilden to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Schaw; F.C. Elton, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Fielden. 72d Foot—Lieut. A O. Lord to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Rice, deceased ; Ensign W. A. H. N. Kellett, to be Lieut. vice Lord; Ene 
sign R. D. Buchanan, from 5tst Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kellett. 76th Foot—Lieut. B, 
Drew, from the l4th Foot to be Lieut. vice Payne, who exchanges. 82d Foot—Lieut, 
OU. West to be Capt. by pur. vice Diggle, who retires; Ensigu H. Morris tobe Lieut, 
by pur. vice West; RK. Haywood, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Morris. 92d Foot— 
Lieut. R. W. Duff to be Paymaster, vice Macdonald, dec. 97th Foot—Assist.-Burg. 
H. Downes, M.D, from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Austin, promoted on the Staff. 

Brevet--Capt. C. W. Tyndale, of 55th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

llospital Staff—Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank, M. M, Mahony, M.D, 
to be Inspector-Gen. of Llospitals; Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals J. French, M.D. 
to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals in Canada only, vice M. M. Mahony, M.D. who ree 
tires upon half-pay ; Statf-Surg. of the First Class C. Maclean, M.D. to be Deputy In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice French, promoted ; Surg. W. Austin, from 97th Foot, to 
be Staff Surg. of First Class, vice Maclean, promoted. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Lieut, Strode, 6lst Foot, are “ Julius Che- 
tham,” not “Julius George Mangen,” as previously stated, The Christian names of 
Paymaster Mackenzie, 70th Foot, arc “ Hugh Baillfe,” not “ Hugh Bailey,” as pre- 


viously stated. 

a 
TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 
It is due to our readers abroad to make them aware that we have been compelled to adopt 


WaRk-orrice, Jan. 19. 
Lieut. vice Drew, who exchanges. 
purchase, vice |iarris, who retires; 





| the rule of not taking in unpaid letters or packets by foreign posts, from correspondents 


that one of his first steps will be to apply to the tribunals for the means of ob- | 


taining a sum of 100,000 francs the estimated value of the wine which was in 
the cellars of the Ministry of the Interior before the 24th of February, but which 
is no longer there. This wine, it appears, was the private property of M. 
Duchatel.—La Patrie. 

The Imperial Austrian Government have presented to the United Service Insti- 
tution in Lo 
of that great empire, in thirty sheets. The execution of these maps is of the 
highest order, and to a soldier they exhibit the whole varied face of the country 
With unusual perspicuity; and although crowded with names of towns and villages 
all are most distinct and visible. 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires.— Times. 

A statement has just been laid before the Municipal Corporation of the city 
of Paris, which shows the enormous extent of the gaspillage which took place 
after the revolution of February. The expenditure of the city of Paris alone 
shows a deficiency of eighteen millions of francs, or 720,000/. sterling. Of this 
amount vouchers are produced to show how fifteen millions have been expended, 
or rather wasted; but of the other three millions there is not a single trace. It 
has vanished from the coffers of the city, and that is all that can be said— 
Chronicle Correspondent. 

The Railway Commissioners have approved of the proposal of Mr. W. Harding, 
Secretary to the London and South-western, consisting of a series of foot-boards 
and holdfasts along the extent of a train, by means of which, in the event of acci- 
dent, the guards may communicate with either engine-drivers or passengers.— 
Railway Chronicle. 

It is stated that Captain Huish has projected a plan of a gigantic circulating 
library for the use of pasgengers on the North-western Railway. Book-stalls are 


ondon a selection of their military maps, exhibiting nearly the whole | 


The maps were presented through Baron Koller, | 


unknown tous. We have been obliged to adopt that rule in self-defence. Packets 
have come to us from all parts, East and West, sometimes containing matter of general 
interest, oftener of purely local interest, and sometimes of no interest at all: the expense 
in postage or carriage was considerable—in time, still more vexatious. In the case of 
communications from unaccredited correspondents, there was no means of exercising 
any process of selection ; and we could only find relief by excluding all of that class: all 
such communications are returned to the postman or carrier unopened. In the mass, if 
is possible that there were some letters which merited our attention ; but the writers will 
now understand the reason why we have not noticed them. ‘To complete their wish to 
inform us, correspondents should transmit their communications through some acere- 
dited channel in England. 


Ory! » sh 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay Niapr. 
Anticipatory despatches of the overland mail bring intelligence from 
the Punjaub to the 5th December; from Hongkong to the 30th November, 
The uews from the army on the Chenab is so far favourable. We have 








| driven the Sikhs in disorder from the Chenab: but at the expense of some 


to be established at the principal stations, where each passenger, on making a / 


deposit of the value, may borrow books, which he will return with a small pay- 
ment at the end of his journey. 

An important invention in the manufacture of lace is, we understand, just 
about to be introduced to the trade, by which colours can be thrown into the 
fabric, and all the small beams dispensed with, now applied to the machines, as 
well as the pieces being extended to three or four times their present length.— 
Nottingham Mercury. 

The removal of the cofferdam at Westminster Palace was begun on Thursday. 
It has stood fifteen years, and the timbers have become so firmly imbedded in the 
sand and soil that it is difficult to extract them. 

There are at present in England ninety-four packs of fox-hounds, twenty of 
harriers, and four of stag-hounds. ‘ 

Rebecca Kaye, a married woman of Wigan, was found hanged, on the Ist in- 
stant, in her own house. It was supposed that she had committed suicide; but 
facts gradually came to light that fixed a charge of murder on the husband. 
Screams had Lon heard, and angry words; and other suspicious circumstances 
were noted. Kaye was arrested. He was locked up in a cell with a strange man; 


and to this fellow prisoner, as the man alleges, he confessed that he pushed his | 


wife down stairs, and then hanged her. The Coroner's inquest is still proceeding. 


| attack on the advanced position. 


valuable lives. On the 21st November, it was found that Shere Singh was 
intrenched on the right bank of the Chenab, behind Ramnuggur, with 
nearly 40,000 men and 28 heavy guns, well placed: the Bunnoo troops un- 
der Rham Singh had joined him. A picket of two regiments was posted ad- 
vantageously on the left bank. Lord Gough prepared to drive back this 
advanced guard, and to cross the river; and he despatched Major-Ge- 
neral Thackwell with a force of thirteen infantry regiments, and with 
artillery and cavalry, to cross the river some miles up the stream and 
operate on the enemy’s flank. On the 22d, Lord Gough personally led the 
A surprise before daybreak was at- 
tempted, but did not succeed; and though he succeeded in the main object, 
some of his troops fell into an ambush, suffered great slaughter, and lost @ 
gun, which was carried in triumph over the river by the Sikhs. The 
enemy were driven out of Kamuuggur, and our troops took up a very ad- 
vanced position. The casualties were very heavy on our side, especially 
in officers. Brigadier-General Cureton was killed at the head of his men, 
in a dry nullah which had been ambuscaded. Captain Holmes was 
wounded in trying to carry off Cureton’s body. Altogether, the following 
enumeration of killed and wounded officers has been received— 

Killed. Brigadier-General Cureton; shot through the heart. Colonel Have- 
lock; “at least his body was not found” up to the Ist December. Captain Fita- 
erald—many sword wounds. 
‘ Wounded. Captains Gall, M‘Mahon, Scudamore, Cautley ; Lieutenant-Colondl 
Alexander—arm since amputated; Captain Ryley, Ensign ee 
Captain Holmes—a shot in ne - a Hoggan; Captains Barnes 
Newbolt; and Cornet Chetwynd; Captain Austin. 

On the 23d November, "the ana withdrew wholly from the left bank 
of the river. ; 

The details of the subsequent movements have not arrived. We are 
only told that Major-General Thackwell crossed the Chenab at Vyseera- 
bad; came down the right bank of the river, and thus entered into action 
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with the whole body of the enemy, on the 3d December. The Sikhs at- 
tempted to outflank the British force; but our artillery played with such 
effect as to destroy that which was opposed to it, and broke the centre of 
operations, so that the whole attack was frustrated. As our men were too 
exhausted to follow up this advantage, a general attack was postponed 
till next morning. In the night, the enemy broke up, and fled with preci- 
pitation in the direction of Jailum. He left his sick and wounded in the 
villages, and blew up his magazines and stores, but drew off all his guns. 
Our main army crossed the Chenab, and the light troops under General 
Thackwell went in pursuit. The killed and wounded in this fight are 
estimated at about 400 on our side, and 4,000 on the enemy’s. 

By a letter from Major Lawrence himself, dated Moshwera, 18th Novem- 
ber, it appears that he had been given up, with his wife and family, to Chut- 
tur Singh, by achief of Kohant; but the prisoners were treated with “ every 
mark of respect.” 

Attock was invested by a large Sikh force; but the British garrison 
under Lieutenant Herbert still held out on the 22d November. 

Affairs at Moultan were unchanged on the 2d December. 

Letters from Hongkong to the 30th November state that the Governor 
‘was recovering from his accident. 


Cape Town papers to the 22d November report a meeting held by the 
inhabitants, to petition against the proposed introduction of convicts, what- 
ever the nature of their crimes. The arguments were temperate and ear- 
nest, the resolutions distinct and firm. 


The President of the French Republic transmitted to the Assembly, 
on Thursday, his nomination of three persons from whom is to be chosen 
the Vice-President of the Republic. The names were these—M. Boulay 
de la Meurthe, M. Baraguay d’Hilliers, M. Vivien. ‘The nomination of the 
first was received with laughter and cries of “ Oh, oh!” of the second, with 
cries of “ C'est joli!” of the last, with “marks of great satisfaction”: but 
on Friday it is said the prospects of the first were the best. Though a 
Bonapartist, the Clubs of the Institute and the Palais National had resolved 
to support him. 

The Committee of the National Assembly on M. Rateau’s proposition 
decided, on Wednesday, against dissolution. 

On Thursday, the Bureaux examined the Ministerial proposition to pro- 
ceed forthwith in discussing the law respecting the trial of the prisoners 
implicated in the attempt on the 15th of May. 

“On learning that their trial was near at hand,” says the Constitutionnel, 
“the prisoners of the affair of May the 15th entered on the task of choosing their 
Pst soy Several lawyers of the Mountain are already designated. MM. Le- 
dru-Rollin and Theodore Bac are to defend, it is said, the first Barbés, and the 
other Albert; M. de Courtais is to have M. Michel y Bourges). As to Raspail 
and Blanqui, they intend speaking for themselves. It is not known if M. Louis 
Blanc and M. Caussidiére will appear at the trial. On leaving France, they said 
they certainly would.” 

A trifling incident illustrates the feebleness of Republican sentiments in 
Paris. After February, the Rue Royale became Rue de la Révolution: 
a few days ago the last name was effaced, and on Thursday the street pro- 
= ed itself under the more friendly and neutral title of Rue de la Con- 
corde. 


Prince Windischgriitz has issued the following proclamation for the ex- 
press behoof of the Hungarians: its savage cruelty confounds all distinctions 


of innocence and guilt— 
“ Head-quarters, Nicola, 26th December 1843. 


“ Any inhabitant who is taken with a weapon of any description in his hand 
will be immediately hanged. 

“If the inhabitants of any place shall, united, dare to attack any Imperial 
Royal military courier, any transports, any or single commanding officers, or to 
injure them in any way soever, such place shall be made level with the earth. 

“The authorities of the different places shall answer with their heads for the 
preservation of the public peace. 
“ Prince WinpIscHGRATZ, Field-Marshal.” 

General Bém is understood to have gone from Transylvania by way of 
Bistritz to the Bukowina, probably with the intention of getting up a re- 
volution in Poland. That country is at present comparatively unprotected; 
all spare troops having marched under Field-Marshal Lieutenant Schlich 
into Hungary. It also appears that Kossuth entertains the same idea, and 
it is probable that he is now on his road to Gallicia across the Carpathians. 
The official report of the defeat of Meszaros mentions a Polish correspond- 
ence of great consequence as having fallen into the hands of the Im- 
perialists: it seems that Meszaros also was marching towards the same 
quarter. 


The Times mentions, in order to contradict, the reports that the Treasury 
investigation, carried on by Mr. Gibson Craig and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
into the establishments under the three Secretaries of State, had met with 
some objection: Lord Palmerston and Sir George Grey had been repre- 
sented as the resisters— 

“The above-mentioned gentlemen were, in the first instance, appointed on the 
application of Sir George Grey, to investigate, in concert with the Under-Secre- 

Mr. G. C. Lewis, the establishment of the Home Office; after which it was 
arranged with her Majesty's Secretaries of State for the Colonial and Foreign 
Departments that the inquiry should be extended to their offices, an Under-Secre- 
tary being in each case associated with Mr. Gibson Craig and Sir C. Trevelyan.” 

Instructions have been issued by the Lord Chancellor for the immediate 
addition to the commission of the peace for the county of Middlesex of 
thirty-six new magistrates. 

Dr. Maginn, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Derry, died on Wednesday, 
deeply regretted by his flock, and by a large circle of his fellow-citizens 
of different religious and political opinions. 

The landed proprietors of Waterford, who received advances of public 
money under the drainage Act, have memorialized Lord Clarendon, pray- 
ing that they may not be called upon to repay the dues for twenty-two 

ears, by instalments, according to an implied promise to that effect from 
John Russell. 


The cholera returns give these results for the past week. London—cases, 47; 
eaths, 30. Tie Provinces—cases, 104; deaths, 29. Scotland—cases, 611; deaths, 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 53.3° in the sun to 25.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 3.8°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South-west. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 








Number of Winter} 


















Deaths. erage. 

ZyMotic Diseases .......ee cere. cer eccccccceccccssccevesseesesess «MTT a sj 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. SB nce 5a 
Tubercular Diseases eee «8210... 208 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . 150 Ml 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+ seee-eee o- a 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 325 .... 243 
lbiseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... eres 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. .......+-0+-006 ceeccesresceces ee 15 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .........0.6 +. sees 12 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, ore oT eee 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢....... 0660.00 eeeees ee 3S cece 1 
Malformations .. ....00.cccc-cccccccccccsccssccccecesssereecceces se 3 
Premature Birth ee =e 23 
Atrophy ... 24 15 
Age ...005- 70 73 
Sudde cee eeeeee ceeeeceees wee ceterereereeeterreeneeaeeres 3 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance....... +++ esseee 26 37 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......-.seeeeeeees 1448 liso ~ 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The aspect of the market has been the same as for many weeks; a decided ten- 
dency upwards being observable. The settlement of the Consol Account occur- 
red on Tuesday, and was only remarkable for the scarcity of stock; Consols for 
February account being, at one period of the day, to be bought as cheaply as for 
money. A supply has since been thrown upon the market, and the price for ac- 
count has been from 1-16th to 4th higher than that for money. In the course of 
yesterday Consols reached 903; thus marking a rise of # per cent since Satur- 
day. During yesterday afternoon and this morning, as the sellers predominated, 
the price fell to 89}; and, after fluctuating between that quotation and 90 during 
this afternoon, 893% § may be quoted as the closing price for money and the ac- 
count. 

Money is very abundant by way of loan upon the security of English Stock; 
but the speculation that has arisen in the Non-dividend Stocks, both South 
American and others, has caused a demand for it in the Foreign Market, and 
rates of interest varying from 4 or 5 per cent upwardsare easily obtainable. The 
business transacted in Mexican and the South American Bonds has been ex- 
tensive; but except in the case of the former stock, which has risen from 3 to I 
per cent, no material improvement of price has occurred. Speculation has, how- 
ever, given value to another stock, which bas been long in abeyance—the 
Bonds of the Greek Loans of 1824 and 1825. These Bonds, upon which there 
is an arrear of dividend of twenty-three years, had fallen quite into oblivion, and 
were as low as 2} or 3 per cent. Yesterday morning 4} was given for them, and 
in the course of the day the price reached 64: about 20,0002 were purchased 
between the extreme quotations. No business has occurred in them today, and 
the nominal price is 5 to 6. The Northern European and Dutch Bonds are 
almost entirely neglected. Spanish Stock continues to improve, though the busi- 
ness transacted has been — eury 

The business of the Share Market has not been extensive, but almost every 
current variety is higher than it was last week. The rise in the more important 
Shares has been from 3/. to 4l.; in the smaller ones, from 1/. to 2/.: Eastern 
Counties are about 5s. higher. There seems a disposition for speculative invest- 
ment in the French Shares, which have been for the last day or two in trifling 
demand at rather improved rates. Many of these Shares are now only repre- 
sentatives of a certain portion of French Stock; and in buying them the pur- 
chaser in reality buys a given quantity of Five per Cent Rente. As the Shareg 
are more readily dealt in than French Stock, and are moreover not directly affected 
by the fluctuations of the exchange between London and Paris, they are in some 
respects preferable as objects of speculation to parties anxious to operate in the 
French Funds. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 13th January 
exhibit, when compired with those ot the preceding week, the following results— 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. 
Mest..- —. sc cc ccccccccccccccecccccccccoce E5T7AMG  waeee _— 
Public Deposits oe+eeeeseccceccececccecceees — Ss wwees £4,450,761 
Other Depusits...-+.-eceececcceeccecccseeee 3,039,469 «..++ — 
Seven-day and other Bills .......-+++-++++e TO155  seeee — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 22,357 oeeee —- 
Other Securities «...--+seeseceeceeeesceccece nee 200,710 
Notes unissued «...seceeeeeees eereeeeeeecese — e- 1,060,615 
Actual Circulation «......sseeeeeeeeeeeesees + 1,024,125 ..... — 





IssvE DEPARTMENT. 


ccccece — so eeeee 36,490 

evccece ° —— eves 81,213 
This week. Last weeb. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .....++.++++ 14,943,589 «eee 15,024,802 
Actual Circulation «...-cecesesseceeeesseceee 18,273,815 «..+. 17,249,690 


SaTuRDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The English Funds are rather better, Consols being done both for Money and 
Account at 90, and the present price being 893 90. The Foreign Funds are gene- 
rally at yesterday's quotations. The transactions in Railway Shares bave as yet 
been unimportant, and confined to the following: Bristol and Exeter, Thirds, 19; 
Eastern Counties, 113; Great Northern, 83; Loonie and Yorkshire, Thirds, 
Registered, 54. 

SATURDAY, Two o'CLock, 

The English Funds are rather heavier; Consols both for Account and Money 
closing at 89} j. The transactions of the morning have been unimportant. In 
the Foreign Market business has been of the same trifling character, and scarcely 
any material change in prices has occurred; the following being the principal 
bargains recorded. Brazilian, 78; Equador, 34; Grenada Deferred, 34; Mexican, 
26§ 4; Ditto, for Account, 263; Peruvian, 48 49; Russian, 103 5; Spanish Ac- 
tive, 15§ §; Ditto, Three per Cents, 283 4; Dutch Four per Cents, 784 8. We 
have also to notice the following bargains in Mining Shares. Barossa Range 
Mining Company, 1/. &s. paid, 4 premium; Australasian, Ditto, 53 64 4; Im- 
perial Brazilian, Ditto, 4; Union Bank of Australia, 25}; Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 614 24. The Railway Market is not quite so firm 
as yesterday, and though a fair amount of business has occurred the prices are 
not quite so high. The following are the principal bargains since the morning. 
Aberdeen, 193 ; Caledonian, 253 #; Eastern Counties, 11} § Ditto, Preference, 114; 
Great South and Western, (Ireland,) 294 8} 9}; Great North of England, 2384; 
Great Western, 964; Ditto, Half-shares, 484; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 214 20; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 86; Ditto, Fifths, 6}; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 35 43; Ditto, Preference, 53; London and North-western, 131; Ditto, 
New, 11 104: Midland, 904 90; Ditto, 502. Shares, 194; Midland, Bristol, and 
Gloucester, 126}; North British, 163 16; Ditto, Quarter-shares,3g; North 
Staffordshire, 124 113; Scottish Central, 26; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
283; York and North Midland Preference, 10}; Ditto, East and West Riding, 
Extension, 273; Northern of France, 7§; Paris and Rouen, 173 §; Paris and 
Strasbourg, 24; Rouen and Havre, 94. 









3 per Cent Consols ...-++. - 893 5 Danish 3 per Cents «.-.-++++ 66 69 
Ditto for Account... - 893 5 Dutch 2} per Cents «-..++-- 493 } 
3 per Cent Reduced . 892 5 Ditto 4 per Cents......+++++ 789 
3} per Cents...... 903 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 263 ¢ 
Long Annuities -. 83; New Grenada «.-++++++++++ 16 
Bank Stock ...... is9 91 Portuguese N.4perCepts 1842 26} 7} 
Exchequer Bills .... + 43 47pm.| Portuguese Old 1824..... ase FOS 
India Stock «.++.sseeeeeees 240 Russian 5 per Cents ....--++ 103 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 779 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 15} 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 779 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 .---- 284 7 
Buenos Ayres ..... cocccece 26 8 Vemezucla sscceseveresrers 194 203 
Chilian 6 per Cents .,...... 90 3 
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THEATRES AND MUSIC. 
Tho season of the Opéra Comique at St. James's Theatre, under Mr. 
Mitchell’s management, commenced on Monday. 


A contemptuous opinion of French music has been a vulgar error, akin | 


to the notion that the French live on frogs and wear wooden shoes, long pre- 
valent in the mind of John Bull, but rapidly yielding to the influence of 
better acquaintance with his neighbours. Their musical stage, in particu- 
lar, is not only the oldest in Europe after the Italian, but is at this day 
more fertile in great works than that of any other country whatever. The 
German opera, rapidly as it has grown, is comparatively speaking a thing 
of yesterday. A hundred years ago an original opera in the German 
language was unknown. Burney, in his visits to every town in Germany, 
never heard one. The few native dramatic composers were Italians in 
education, style, and language. Hasse and Gluck did not write a single 
German opera; Mozart wrote only two; and the German musical stage 
has been created, in short, within the present century. As to English 
opera, there is some reason to question whether we can yet be said to have 
one. The musical plays which Purcell enriched with his beautiful songs 
and choruses would not be called operas anywhere but in England. Music 
does not enter into their essence; it is an accessory, which might be taken 
away without mutilating their dramatic structure. Nearly the same 
thing is the case with the “ ballad operas” of a later date. In them, to be 
sure, the actors sing; but their airs are mere surplusage. Love in a Vil- 
lage, The Maid of the Mill, or The Duenna, might be acted pleasantly 
enough without singing a note. Storace’s operas, with their scenes of con- 
certed music in the Italian style, are the first English pieces to which the 
name in its European sense can be properly applied; but the mere ballad 
opera again acquired the ascendancy, and maintained it till our stage came 
to be supplied almost entirely with importations from abroad. 

In France the opera has had a very different history. The Italian opera 
found its way into France while yet in its very infancy. Cardinal Maza- 
rin brought an Italian company to Paris in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; and soon afterwards Louis the Fourteenth established the grand 
French opera, or Académie Royale de Musique; which has been supported 
ever since in a state of the utmost splendour, and has given employment to 
au uninterrupted series of the greatest musicians in Europe, both native 
and foreign, from Lulli, Rameau, and Gluck, to Rossini and Meyerbeer. 
Not satisfied with having this great temple of lyrical tragedy, the French 
have had, for a century, a separate theatre for the comic opera; and this, 
like the grand opera, had also an Italian origin. An Italian buffo com- 
pany appeared in Paris about the year 1750; and the little comic pieces of 
Pergolesi, Duni, &c. became so popular, that they first came to be performed 
in French versions by French singers, then Italian composers were em- 
ployed to write the music of new French pieces, and lastly the Italians 
were emulated by the French musicians themselves. 
French melody was gradually purified and refined by a long series of com- 
posers, native and foreign, who devoted their talents to the two musical 
theatres; and some of the most distinguished confined themselves chiefly, 
and sometimes entirely, to the Opéra Comique. Among these were Phili- 
dor, (the famous chess-player,) Monsigny, Gossec, D'Alayrac, and Gretry, 
whose charming operas still keep their place on the stage; and the names 
of Berton, Catel, Boieldieu, Kreutzer, Paer, Adam, and Auber-——all men of 
European fame—with others of lesser note, bring down the line of descent 
to the present day. The favour, too, with which the opera has always 
been regarded in France, has given musical dramas a higher literary rank 
than they hold anywhere else. No other country—not even Italy, not- 
withstanding her Metastasio—can produce a list of opera-writers which 
contains such names as Quinault, Fontenelle, La Fontaine, Gentil Bernard, 
Sedaine, Marmontel, and in our own day Scribe, whose admirable talents 
mainly induced Meyerbeer (as he himself has declared) to devote himself 
exclusively to the French stage. 

The Opéra Comique has always been, especially to foreigners, the most 
delightful of the Parisian theatres. It is more intensely national than the 
Grand Opera; which, being formed chiefly by the labours of Italian and 
German musicians, has always been rather an “ abstract and brief clro- 
nicle” of the European musical drama of the day than a truly indigenous 
stage: and hence its principal productions have made the tour of Europe in 
forms equally attractive with the original. There is no occasion to go to 
Paris to see in all their perfection the Jphigenie en Tauride, Guillaume Tell, 
Robert le Diable, or Les Huguenots. But the case is different with the 
Opéra Comique. It is true that many favourite pieces of Gretry, Boieldieu, 
Adam, and Auber have been produced, in vernacular versions, in the prin- 
cipal theatres of Germany and England, but it has been at the expense of all 
their native bloom and freshness. Full of the dramatic lightness and grace 
of French comedy, marked with the best features of the national music, 
and demanding the vivacity, ensemble, and nice attention to all the delica- 
cies of performance for which the French stage is preéminent, these pieces 
can no longer be recognized in the slovenly versions exhibited at our pre- 
tended musical theatres; and those who have formed an idea of the French 
Comic opera from what they may have seen at the English Operahouse or 
the Princess's Theatre have now for the first time an opportunity of know- 
ing what it really is. For the first time, we say; for the stay of the Brus- 
sels company, a few seasons ago, was too brief to make much impression; 
and besides, instead of adhering to the comic opera, they wasted their 
time in the performance of grand tragic operas, to which their means were 
inadequate. 

Mr. Mitchell has begun his season at the St. James's with a course 
of French comic operas, which is intended to be of some duration, 
and to embrace a répertoire of considerable extent. The perform- 
ance of Monday evening showed that he has obtained all the ap- 
pliances and means which such an undertaking demands. 
company is complete and well-selected, 
Parisian performers. His orchestra is a vrai bijou; strong enough for 
the size of the house, composed of the choicest materials, and conducted by 
M. Hanssens, the able musical director of the Brussels Theatre. The list 
of forthcoming operas is not confined to the popular pieces of the day, but 
includes many of the finest works from the days of Gretry downwards; it 
being a feature of the French character, that, with all the levity imputed 
to them, they are much more constant to old favourite composers than we 
are. 


The entertainments of Monday were Le Maitre de Chapelle of Paer, and 
Le Domino Noir of Auber. The first, as now represented both in Paris and 
here, is reduced to a trifle in one act, to serve merely as a prelude to the 
Sreater performance of the evening. It is, however, the work of one of the 
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It was thus that / 





His dramatic | 
including several eminent | 





most celebrated men of his day—a man, too, who deserved his celebrity— 
the author of Sargino and Agnese. Paer lived many years, and died, in 
Paris; and was one of the musicians who devoted their talents to the 
French stage. Le Maitre de Chapelle as it now stands, deprived of all its 
plot aad half its music, isa mere burlesque of Italian dramatic composition 
The characters are a crazy Italian maestro and his pupil; 
and the humour is of the same kind as that of the Fanatico per la Musica, 
or La Prova dun Opera Seria. The music is pretty, in the Italian style of 
half a century ago; and the characters were very pleasantly sustained by 
M. Beauce and Mademoiselle Guichard; of whom we shall probably have 
more to say in more important parts. 

Le Domino Noir is justly esteemed the best of Auber's comic operas, and 
is one of the pleasantest of Scribe’s dramas. It is well known to the London 
playgoers, having had a long run at one of our theatres, supported by its 
intrinsic merit and Anna Thillon’s attractive representation of the heroine, 
though poorly got up in every other respect. As we now have it, in its 
original form, it is a very different affair. Mademoiselle Charton is a better 
singer than Thillon, and as good an actress; and Coudere is the performer 
for whom the part of Horace was originally written. Not only are these 
two principal parts admirably acted and sung, but the whole cast of the 
piece is excellent; and the entire performance has a completeness, neatness, 
lightness, and spirit, which are met with only on the French comic stage. 

The house was crowded, with boxes full of rank and fashion. Mr. 
Mitchell's enterprise promises to have the success it deserves. 


The Z/amlet of Mr. Charles Kean, with which he recreated the Court on 
Thursday and the Haymarket public on Monday, exhibits him to more ad- 
vantage than any character which he has acted since the production of the 
Wife's Secret. As some prime donne pay especial attention to their Norma, 
or some other “ crack part,” and raise it to a point to which they do not 
even attempt to elevate their other characters, so does the Hamlet of Mr. 
Kean give evidence of a thorough study, which we do not find elsewhere, and 
hence a certain artistical finish marks it out from the rest of his impersona- 
tions. In several respects he is a far better actor than when he played in Lon- 
don prior to his last visit to America. He has learned to subdue those vio- 
lences of voice and gesture which occasionally approached the ludicrous, with- 
out sacrificing any favourite point. The Gertrude of Mrs. Warner is well known 
to all habitués. Mrs. Warner is engaged, we believe, to play this part only; 
having also acted it at “the Rubens Room.” Ifa few more of the lead- 
ing performers had been engaged in a similar manner, we might have 
heard less of the grumblings, which are said to be rife among the members 
of a somewhat irritable profession. Mrs. Charles Kean steps out of her 
usual path to play Ophelia; and does the part so nicely, the ballad-singing 
included, that none will regret the deviation. The wits of the day raise 
their voices about the omission of the grave-scene at the Palace. A 
Shaksperian war-whoop will always be popular; nevertheless, it would 
have been a difficult and disagreeable scene to manage in a drawingroom. 
At the Haymarket it is, of course, restored; and Keeley is inimitable as 
the Gravedigger. 


The Marylebone Theatre has this week risen into some degree of literary 
importance, through the production of a play written by Mrs. Mowatt, who 
acts the principal character. ‘The story is pretty enough; and the tone of 
the piece reminds us about as much of the profligate period of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, the date assigned to it, as Sir Toby Belch recalls a notion of 
ancient Illyria. The Duc de Richelieu has sunk immorality for once in his 
life, and has become a sort of Virginius, with the function of preserving the 
virtue of his daughter from the attacks of the unscrupulous Louis. The young 
lady, being educated as a peasant girl, (for she is the offspring of a secret 
marriage,) is enabled to display all that poetical purity of soul which accords 
so well with a rural costume; and her humble lover, Armand, who gives the 
title to the piece, and finds himself in disagreeable contact with the Court, 
has various opportunities of expanding Burns's maxim of “ a man’s a man for 
a’that” into very impressive harangues. It is by a drug which causes ap- 
parent, not real death, that the French Virginius saves his family honour; 
and a pretty effect is produced when the daughter seemingly expires, amid 
general grief, in the course of a country ball. There is this advantage too 
in the apparent death, that we get another picturesque effect when our 
heroine comes to life again. ‘The two lovers, who are united after a world 
of troubles and encounters with wicked people, are just such a pair as an 
unsophisticated young lady would look upon as models of perfection; for 
they really talk very poetically, though not very naturally, and they have 
not a single moral blemish. Throughout the whole there is a certain 
juvenile view of life; and the construction, though there are good points 
about it, does not show a very practised hand. The language is above 
mediocrity, but rather didactic than dramatic. 


An English version of a French comic opera—Herold’s Marie—was pro- 
duced at the Princess's on Thursday. This piece, though constructed of 
very ordinary dramatic materials, has much musical merit, and was, when 
originally produced, almost as successful as its author's other works, 
Zampa and the Pré aux Clercs. But it was so imperfectly exhibited in its 
English dress, and its beauties were so effectually concealed by the unsa- 
tisfactory performance of everybody except Mr. Allen and Miss Poole, that 
it proved all but a failure, and can have very few repetitions. 





TAXATION—THE PROBATE AND LEGACY DUTIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 16th January 1849. 

Str—There does not appear to be any public opinion as to the exact nature of 
the Probate and Legacy duties, or their relation to other taxes. They are judged 
of, both by the grumblers in newspapers and the writers on political economy, by 
their effects on individuals, or, if a very liberal view is attempted to be taken, at 
most by their effects on particular classes. A residuary legatee, whose residue is 
well nigh exhausted by the prior claims of creditors and particular legatees, and to 
whose disappointed eyes these duties appear a direct robbery of himself, complains 
in the newspapers of the injustice inflicted by them on the widow and the orphan; 
whilst the political writer, who has ingeniously shown that the Income-tax is un- 
just because it takes no cognizance of the difference between income derived from 
personal exertion and realized property, winds up bis abuse of our system by as- 
serting, that the Probate and Legacy duties are taxes on capital, (that is, on 
realized property,) and therefore unadapted to a commercial nation. If the sub- 
ject is mentioned in general society, one half of the persons present evidently con- 
sider legacies te be sui generis, and not in any way partaking of the nature of pro- 
perty til! they have been actually paid to the legatee, duty deducted. 

The Probate and Legacy duties produce an annually increasing amount; but 
the increase is not greater than is to be expected from the augmented wealth 
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the country. Their produce, therefore, being the same from year to year, may 
fairly be considered as an annual tax upon the realized property of the country; 
and, though they are now paid only on the devolution of property, they might be 
changed into an annual tax without altering their pressure, and are clearly the 
equivalent of such a tax. Our system of taxation, then, does, as far at least as 
regards the thing taxed, distinguish between income derived from personal exer- 
tion and that derived from realized property; though the Income-tax, taken by 
itself, does not. 

If any one will at night reckon up the value of the furniture, the carriages, the 
pictures, the plate, and other objects he has seen during the day, which are most 
undoubtedly all realized property, and all productive of much enjoyment to the 
owners, but of no income, and all liable to the Probate and Legacy duties, he will 
be able to form some idea how much the amount produced by these duties would 
be reduced if they were changed into an annual duty upon income calculated at 
their present percentage; or how much heavier the burden would be on income, 
if the tax were made as productive as these duties are now. 

But it is urged that the Probate-duty comes out of the property of the de- 
ceased, and that the legatee is entitled to no more than his legacy, duty deducted ; 
that the recipient is taxed by neither duty; that the deceased cannot be; and 
therefore that the thing itself is taxed and not the owner. It is evident, how- 
ever, that either the giver or the recipient of the legacy has less money than he 
would have had if there were no tax, and therefore pays the tax; and as the de- 
ceased clearly does not, those entitled to his succession must. ‘Ihe dividends 
now due are paid at the Bank, Income-tax deducted; but the man who today re- 
ceives at the Bank his half-year’s dividend of 487. 10s. 10¢., has an annual in- 
come of 100/., and pays annual Income-tax of 2/. 18s. 4d.; though he very pro- 
bably will reckon his income at no more than 971. 1s. 8d., because he will have no 
more to spend. 

That the amount produced by these duties is on the increase, seems a sufficient 
answer to their asserted impolicy: for so much property is yearly wasted, that 
- = must save largely in spite of these taxes in order to keep them to a 

evel. 
Have, then, the widow and the orphan just reason to complain of the operation 
of these taxes? If they are rich, why are they to be excused? if the taxes are 
unjust only to the poor, the objection must be to the amount at which the tax 
becomes payable,—that is, to one of detail, and not applicable to the general 
principle. Ifthe amount now raised by these taxes were raised in some other 
way, the deceased could not have accumulated so much to leave to his widow and 
orphan; who therefore, as far as principle is concerned, are not unjustly treated. 
he Probate and Legacy duties, then, are taxes assessed upon realized property 
whether productive of income or not, and are the equivalent of an annual tax paid 
by the person succeeding to the property, and are not unjust in principle. Whe- 
ther they are just in their operation on individual cases, are devised to produce 
the largest revenues with the least pressure, or, as at present managed, are appli- 
cable to landed property, depends upon the detail of their organization; which, if 
you will allow me space, I will discuss in another letter. xX. 


A MARK PRISON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—In some previous letters you have permitted me to maintain in your 
columns that “by far the greatest improvement that could be made in criminal 
administration would be the introduction of the principles of the Mark system 
into prison discipline”; and that to effect this the only thing required is an act 
“enabling judges and magistrates, if they please, and as they please, to impose 
task instead of time sentences, especially on vagrants and other minor delin- 
quents.” This, I observed, would make no violent change in existing usage. The 
enactment would be permissive, not obligatory. Only such as thought well of 
the plan, and were willing to take the trouble of acting on it in what might ap- 
pear to them the best manner, would avail themselves of it ; while those subjected 
to this new form of punishment, being in the beginning chiefly minor criminals, 
would speedily show its effects both on themselves and on the classes te which 
they belong. Its improving and deterring tendency would thus soon be beyond 
dispute; and a problem, second to none in moral importance within the whole 
range of civil administration, would be solved. But I would fain endeavour fur- 
ther to interest the public mind in the question thus raised, by exhibiting in de- 
tail the changes in existing prison management to which the principles advocated 
would conduct; and for this purpose I venture to make yet another encroachment 
on your kindness and space. 
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And the ignorant, though frequently but on this account the more intensely feel- 
ing mind, is not seldom perplexed, rather than edified, by their very elaborate ex- 
lanation. 

. It is desirable, if possible, that the active employments furnished in a prison 
should be of a productive character; and the objections usually made to this seem 
ill-considered. It is no part of the sentence of a labouring man convicted of a 
petty felony or misdemeanour that he should be excluded from the labour-market 
of his district; and it seems strange consideration for the poor ratepayer, to keep 
prisoners studiously idle and unproductive, at his expense, that he may not be in- 
jured by their competition. Everything seems done on this head that the case 
requires, when care is taken that the produce of prison-labour shall not undersell 
that of the free outside. But there is an almost insuperable difficulty in pro- 
curing productive employment, especially of a laborious character, for men con- 
fined in a prison; and perhaps the only possible means would be by attaching 
penal farms or gardens to district prisons, and thus providing spade husbandry 
for them on a considerable scale. But this, with the requisite arrangements and 
enclosures, would be a work both of time and expense, and is only to be looked 
forward to as a result to be desired. 

In the meanwhile, it is a peculiar advantage in the Mark system, that by 
making release contingent on the performance of labour, every description of it 
becomes productive to the prisoner that accomplishes this object. All kinds will 
not equally relieve the ratepayer; but in like manner as the free labourer is re- 
conciled to his occupation, whether productive to his employer or not, if it gain 
him his own wages, so will the prisoner be reconciled to his, whatever its nature, 
if it gain him his liberty. And a wide field is thus opened for improving exer- 
tion under the Mark system, which on all ordinary plans of prison discipline is 
closed. Men are demoralized at present by being set to unproductive labour; for 
they feel the discomfort of the exertion, and there is nothing to set against it. But 
were their liberty in the opposite scale it would be different; and though productive 
labour, when it can be obtained, is doubtless still to be preferred to unproductive, 
this under the Mark system is chiefly for the sake of the ratepayer. In so far as in- 
struction can be combined with the one and not with the other, it will benefit the 
prisoner also; but as regards moral result, under this system I have never been 
able to detect a difference. Nor is there, I believe, any that is appreciable. 

Of employments, then, that can be carried on strictly-within the walls of a pri- 
son, grinding wheat, maize, or oatmeal with handmills, may be cited as at once con- 
venient and in a degree productive; the task to be measured by the quantity 
and fineness of the meal delivered. Sawing timber is also a good employment. 
Such carpentry as can be executed in a prison is not sufficiently laborious; and, 
generally, 1 would ebject to a prisoner being allowed to shelter himself from la- 
bour strictly penal by exercising or learning a trade in lieu of it. This may be 
combined with his bard labour, but ought not to stand in its stead. The tread- 
wheel is very bad; not because it is unproductive,—for it was just as demoralizing 
when, as at Brixton and elsewhere, it was connected with a grinding apparatus 
as when detached from it,—but because, being weighted to a pace, it atlords no 
scope for zeal, exertion, or other voluntary agency. A horizontal capstan, on the 
other band, which may be walked round more or less quickly according to the ex- 
ertion made, and thus admits of voluntary effort, is equally good, whether indi- 
cating its revolutions by a tell-tale, by raising a weight, or by setting a grinding 
apparatus in motion. Breaking stones, even by measure, is only fit for the elderly 
and decrepid, who require to be seated to their labour: it is too light for the 
younger and more active. Transporting shot from end to end of a yard, requiring 


| them to be arranged into words and sentences at each extremity, is a good punish- 


I begin by reminding the reader that any prison may be managed on the Mark | 


pe The efficacy of this in no degree depends on brick and mortar. As an 


le contemporary of yours has well said, “ it is essentially a mental as opposed | 


to an architectural system.” Still a good prison is better than a bad one; and 
the best is one which, separating prisoners at night, has a large command through 
the day of hard labour, whether in separation or congregation. The means of 
alternating this hard labour with other occupation, and with intellectual and es- 
pecially religious instruction, are also required by it: but these are portions of all 
systems; and the point on which the Mark system peculiarly rests, at once for im- 


proving and deterring, is severe toil, stimulated by a personal interest in its re- | 


sults. “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” «nd be morally as well 
as physically renovated. And unless the condition thus imposed is fulfilled, and 
the sweat be made actually to flow, we may not hope to attain the result. 

A prison under the Mark 


system should thus have a long command of light. | 


Winter and summer, from four in the morning till ten at night, the means should 


be afforded in it of active exertions of body, or mind, or both. These long hours 
constitute, indeed, the principal part of the improving and deterring agency con- 
templated in it. Having no value in themselves towards liberation, this depend- 
ing solely on the use made of them, there will be a constant and growing stimulus 
to employ them to advantage. 
tion will be thus created and fostered in those subjected to the discipline, it will 
appear much more formidable than any present gaol infliction to the idle and dis- 
solute, who look on from outside. As far as anything will, it really may deter 


em. 
The hardest labour should for the most part begin the day. When men are 


And while habits of sustained activity and exer- | 


made to rise early, it is well to rouse them thoroughly by calling their powers into : 


immediate action. Their time might accordingly be thus distributed to advan- 


tage. From four to eight, hard labour. Between eight and nine, prayers and | 


breakfast. From nine to one, again hard labour. After dinner till five, the 
learning and exercise of trades, with other less laborious occupations. 
supper and intellectual instruction till eight; when, after prayers, each man 
should be required to retire to his cell, and be locked up tor the night. The 
lights, however, should be kept in til] ten, this time being left entirely at the men’s 
own disposal. They will all be benefited by having such an interval at their com- 
mand. Some may absolutely require more than six hours sleep, and if they please 
they may now take it. Others may desire to read, or write, or con over the les- 
sons they have just received, or mend their clothes, or otherwise occupy them- 


selves. And important assistance will be obtained in ascertaining their real cha- | 
It may be thought that in the above outline too little opportunity is allowed for | nyt in check chiefly by tho lash and the executioner. 


racters by observing how they do severally employ this time. 


intellectual instruction; but practically, I have not found it advantageous to give 
more. Rude adult minds are overwhelmed rather than enlightened by much di- 
rect teaching; and indirect instruction, as by reading aloud to them, or by calling 
their intellects into action in the course of their active labours, is greatly more 

uctive of the desired effect. The great truths of the Gospel are also easily 

t. They are addressed to the heart and affections rather than to the intel- 
lect. The poor can thus, equally with the rich, have them preached to them. 


After five, | 


ment, exercising both mind and body, and which may be made also highly con- 
ducive to instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c.: and so forth generally. 
Whatever gives a reasonable scope for free agency, thereby eliciting voluntary 
exertion, and which exercises all the muscles, preferably in the open air, and 
taking all chances of weather as free labour does, is good per se; if it exercise 
mind also, it is better; and if it can be made productive, and thus lighten the 
burden of crime to the community, it is best of all; while, on the other hand, 
everything is bad, and goes on to worse, which reverses these conditions. 

An objection is sometimes offered to the imposition of hard labour on every 
prisoner indiscriminately, that an advantage may be thus given to an able-bodied 
criminal over another weakly though really less guilty individual: but practi- 
cally there is no difliculty in so classing men in a gaol strictly according to their 
physical capabilities, and so employing them at different tasks, or with different 
values attached to their exertions, that a complete equality in this respect shall 
be established among them; and another feature in the system, connecting six 
men together in one fortune or interest, further brings about the same result. 
Another objection has been suggested, viz. that in cases of workmen who earn a 
living by the finest description of work, their hands may be thus injured, and a 
permanent deterioration be inflicted on them more severe in its consequences than 
may seem to befit their offence. But, in the first place, this on the plan here sug- 
gested is not absolutely necessary: a capstan, as above described, may impose 
many hours of severe toil without injuring the hands; and further, the objection 
does not appear to me very valid, even if the anticipated result were inevitable. 
If a fine workman brings his hand in contact with fire, or machinery in motion, 
it will be scorched or otherwise mutilated as readily as that of the labouring man; 
and there seems no good reason why the results of conviction of crime should not 
be of the same inevitable character. Such men are usually paid higher wages 
than the more ordinary workmen; they thus fall under less temptation; and the 
character given to punishment, for general benefit, should not be modified to suit 
their convenience. In every case a painful change of habits should be induced, to 
be escaped from only by unusual exertion; and to make this consist merely of 
temporary extra diligence in a man’s own trade, seems to descend much from its 
legitimate demands. The afternoon of each day may be so applied, and welcome ; 
but not that previous portion assigned peculiarly to penal training. 

It will be seen that it is thus quite in accordance with the principles of the 
Mark system, or rather it necessarily follows from them, that prisons shall be 
made places of little ease; and whatever influence in preventing crime in society 
may be obtained from the knowledge of this fact, is in truth even better furnished 
by it than by existing usage. At the same time, though I have in this letter 
repeatedly used the phra-eology connected with the idea that this is considerable, 
I must add that it appears to me very small. Fear is not a dominant impulse in 
the human mind. The slightest movement of passion, or even caprice, habitually 
overcomes it. Its conquest gives a zest even to many of our amusements; and 
long observation and experience have convinced me, that when the criminally- 
minded hesitate about offence, they deliberate much more on the chances of 
escape than on the penalties of detection. The truth is, however, that the argu- 
ment has here no practical application. Not rejecting fear entirely from its ap- 
paratus, the Mark system on higher principles appeals to more powerful impulses. 
It may be said thus to absorb the philosophy of other systems, rather than con- 
flict with it. It is a reproach to our science, and opposed at once to the religion 
and humanity of the age in which we live, that minor criminals should avowedly 
and confessedly be made worse by our minor punishments, and that plans of mur- 
der and revolt should be familiar in our more advanced places of detention, and. be 
The Mark system offers 
to reverse both facts,—to improve the minor criminal; and much more effectually 
to restrain, and in many cases even reclaim, the more advanced one. I have here 
explained its views as regards labour, but at such length that I may not now pro- 
ceed to the remainder of the subject. In another letter, if you will permit me, I 
—_ go into the same detail regarding lodging, clothing, diet, and prison punish- 
ments. 


I am, Sir, your obliged servant, A. Maconocul&. 
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January 20, 1849.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GUARDS OF PEACE, 
Pace abroad and at home is the object of two sections of the 
political world as distinct as it is possible for separate circles with 








a common object to be. One would secure it by inducing the | 


nations that desire peace to set the example of disarming; and 


the question is whether such a course would be conducive to peace. | 


The maintenance of peace must always depend upon at least 
two parties; and as a general rule, it may be said that the least 


wise will be the readier for war, the stronger the most able to re- | 


fuse war. Peace therefore has the best chance for endurance 
when the wisest is the strongest. 

Abroad we note a very significant series of facts. After a 
revolution more wide and sudden than any known in the 
history of the world, successes almost equally wide and con- 
clusive have been gained by great armies under the Austrian Ge- 
nerals Radetzky, Windischgratz, and Jellachich, to say nothing of 
the achievements of the Prussian General Wrangel and the 


French General Cavaignac, or the effect of Russian demon- | 


strations in the Danubian provinces and of Anglo-Gallican de- 
monstrations at Naples. The tendency of these military suc- 
cesses is to throw back the public opinion of a large and im- 
portant section of society in Europe to a reliance on military 
force, and to restore the readiness of appeal to that kind of power 
in junctures of difficulty. There are men, like Stadion or Von 
Gagern, or the King of Holland, who show signs of perceiving 
much beyond the reign of absolute authority or military force ; 
but men like Radetzky or Ferdinand of Naples are not to be con- 
vinced by any process of ratiocination, and events have restored 
considerable authority to their main reliance. Immense armies 
exist ; a very important and influential section of ruling men in 
Europe hold that political questions are to be determined by 
force of arms; events have lent a sanction to the belief in 
the expediency and success of such an appeal. Relieved 
of counterpoise, that section of leading men would think it 
expedient, wise, glorious, and virtuous, to extend the sacred 
rule of absolute authority by its military power over the civilized 
world: if the freer and more powerful nations of Europe were to 
disarm, the sole effective counterpoise to the old despotic authority 
would be removed, and the arbitrium of peace would be left with 
governments that rest their authority on war. 


At home, Manchester is the centre of two great agitations. | 


One is an agitation instituted by the leading representative of the 
middle class; it professes to subserve the interests of all, but the 


manifest gain would be to the middle class: the highest sections | 


of the upper class would lose by “ financial reform”; the full or 
direct benefits of it would scarcely reach the working class. The 
immense meetings of the middle class agitators seem to be con- 
vened by ticket—a sign of mistrust. The other agitation is one 
among the workpeople, to resist invasion of the Ten-hours 
Act—an agitation confined to the working class and its pro- 
fessed friends, and hostile to the master class. There is the same 
separation of interests between millowners and workpeople that has 
existed any time within the present generation; the same that 
caused the Stockport riots of 1829, the combination of the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners eight or nine years later, the tumults of 1842— 
the rising of the working class, in short, against the master class, 
whenever distress or difficulty has pressed on the people of the 
factory districts. But what are the conclusions which the work- 
ing politicians, close readers of the journals, will have selected to 
treasure up in ‘ivir annals of 1848?—That while the working 
classes are bold and united, as those of Paris and Lyons were in 
February, they may pull down governments, override middle class, 
have their own “garde mobile,” elect their own deputies, and 
mount the very throne of sovereignty ; that although the working 
classes of France suffered themselves to be misled by Socialists 
and intriguers in June, and although they have trusted again to 
the middle class, they have obtained universal suffrage in France, 
practical recognition throughout Europe, and at the worst 
some sweet and bloody revenge for “ oppression ” and 
“wrong.” That, we say, is the mode in which the in- 
telligent but gloomy politician of Lancashire will read the 
foreign news of 1848; that is the way in which he will record 
conclusions. vw may know the converse ; but he will see events 
from his own point of view, and satisfy the inevitable bias by 
“making allowances” for all that would qualify such conclusions. 
Such are the doctrines which will be uttered at the next period of 
difficulty—the next 1842. We now seem to be entering on a 
Season of comparative comfort and prosperity, and the factory 
districts are tranquil. There is only enough stir to show the old 
elements at work, unaltered. 

When the streets of London, after repeated disturbances, are 
quiet and orderly, we do not count it a good mode of preserving 
that quiet order to use the opportunity for disbanding the police, 
and trusting to the “ood feeling” of the rioters on the next 10th 
of April. That course indeed might not be so utterly wild, if we 

employed the interval in exhausting all practicable measures 
for the advantage of the people; but we have made no prepara- 
tions of that kind for preserving the peace of the kingdom. When 
we have done that, we may talk about disbanding the standing 
army and storing al] our muskets in the Tower. 
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THE VICE OF THE DAY. 

| Ix the common run of worldly affairs, at every period, there is 
| some overruling dogma which exercises an oppressive tyranny 
| on the general herd of men. By “a beautiful provision of nature,” 
there is one escape from this tyranny, in the shape of a simulated 
acquiescence in it—the cant of conformity; and, somehow or 
other, all such dogmas die out in the same mechanical counter- 
feit of the original. Zeal culminates in zealotry, and sets in 
'cant. In our own time, “common sense” is cheated by the 
cant of utilitarianism, and the “intense competition” which 
is vaunted as sharpening men’s wits to supply the wants of 
society, is skirked by favour of a counterfeit assiduity in which 
the professed object sinks to a pretext for supplying the wants of 
the individual. Thus, the severe exaction called “the haggling 
| of the market” calls forth so many spurious imitations that the 

genuine articles are almost driven from the market or lost amid 

the crowd. The tyranny breeds its usual offspring, a lax moral- 
| ity; a trading spirit gains upon society, “tricks of trade” en- 
| croach on the most sacred functions, and it is no longer in the 
lowest branches of trade that goods are “made for sale ” rather 
then use; the same want of scruple and conscience is gaining 
ground in all avocations, and the vice that used to be the oppro- 
brium of horse-dealing taints every circle. 

Look at the advertisements at this season teeming in the papers, 
in which hundreds of respectable persons compete for the charge 
of your children—the children whose charge weighs with so much 
anxiety upon you. See what professions overflow in these urgent 
appeals—what “ parental solicitude” invites the unseen “ young 
friends”; see what “play and pleasure grounds commanding,” 
“park extensive,” “beautiful, detached, and splendid mansions,” 
“retreat of many warmhearted, affectionate, and happy pupils, 
becoming moral, useful, and intelligent members of society,” in- 
vite to a didactic elysium, all for “inclusive terms” at the very 
low figure of thirty guineas! You are oppressed with the un- 
deserved and unremunerated advantages. Can such a compre- 
hensive educational paradise be had for the money? Undoubtedly, 
cither by the utmost and most incessant stretch of intelligence 
and effort in the advertiser, or by the device which imparts such 
splendour to a large class of advertisements—the substitution of 
albata for genuine plate in the spoons and forks, with correspond- 
ing substitutions in the whole system—a brummagem substitute 
for the “first of masters,” for the “ parental solicitude,” the park, 
the morals, and the happiness. In the brummagem alternative, 
the elysium purports to exist for some special beatification of your 
children: it does exist that some advertising Prospero may live 
and make a percentage on the items. One lady, of unimpeach- 
able virtue no doubt, advertises “ to linendrapers,” and offers to 
receive into the best of establishments “the daughter of an 
affluent party on mutual terms ”: here education is the pretext, 
the essential substance is the sheets and pillow-cases, the table 
linen and “garments,” with which that most excellent British 
matron cannot dispense. One reverend gentleman, “ principal of 
a large public school in the country, is willing to take as pupils 
the sons of a bookseller, wine-merchant, tea-merchant, or silver- 
smith, and outset their accounts ” ; a schoolmaster, evidently, of 
good society. Another reverend gentleman, whose usual terms are 
sixty guineas, wishes to borrow 300/. for three years, and in lieu 
| of interest he will admit a pupil for that term : here the material 

consideration is 2 money loan : the parental solicitude, &c. would 
of course be duly paid—in the light of usance on the cash. The 
boy would be an impersonated promissory note, perpetually 
in presence: your son William would be, in the regard of that 
worthy pastor, a Bill ofexchange for ever payable at sight ; your 
child is to be educated that the minister of our holy religion may 
borrow. 

Are we to look down upon these advertising gentry, dismissing 
them as mercenary pretenders! Far from it. Depend upon it, 
in that class there is more than an average amount of intelli- 
gence, probity, and genuine zeal for the work undertaken. The 
Virtues are adulterated, but not more than they are in any other 
section of society. In the church itself, how many a good sailor 
or soldier is gowned because a living is accessible to his family; 
in literature, what shoals of books are written, less to be read than 
paid for—less often to be paid for than to be taken credit for by 
anticipation ; in art, how many a painter works, not that his pic- 
ture may be painted, but that “the pot may boil”; how many 
places in the public service are held, not for the sake of the ser- 
vice, but of the place-holder. Let him who is without sin in 
this matter cast the firststone. Every classis tainted: patriotism 
itself has become a trade in substitutes and adulterated counter- 
feits. 

“ Agitation” used to be an organized movement for the sake 
of a specitic object: it is now an organized machinery for the 
benetit of agitators by profession. O'Connell was the most con- 
spicuous adept in this new profession, if not its inventor. It just 
suited his genius. He began with real objects, and the Clare 
election was a means to an end desired for its own sake. O’Con- 
nell made sacrifices of his prospects at the bar, and there wasa 
show of justice in giving him “ compensation” ; being regularly 
endowed as “ Member for all Ireland,” to agitate for Irish in- 
terests, it became him to expend all his resources in the further- 
ance of that function; and probably the style and éclat with 
which he moved about helped him, not only in Ireland but even 
in England. ‘hat sort of state grew tobe a habit; the voluntary 
contribution of the Irish became a revenue,—too precarious, how- 
ever, to continue without stimulus; hence the motive to devise 
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new agitation after agitation—Precursor Societies, Repeal Asso- 
ciations, Volunteer bands, with all their trampery of uniforms, 
wardens, and builded halls, their paid officers and organized ma- 
chinery for collecting money. ‘The “ Liberator” became “ the 
big Beggarman,” incessantly reiterating his ery of “ a shilling a 
ear, a penny a month, a farthing a week.” What was worse, 
his adherents learned to make a trade of their faithful following. 
Others imitated them, and the Confederation set up in opposition : 
all Ireland had been convulsed that the officers of “ Conciliation 
Hall” might draw their salaries; Ireland was urged to rebellion 
that the Confederates might glean after the Repeal Wardens, _ 
The history of Cobden has been in some respects ominously like 
that of O’Conneill. To liberate the corn-trade, he made sacrifices 
and ran risks; and acompensation seemed almost as much due to 
him as to O'Connell, though in point of fact the original service 
was neither so great nor so peculiarly belonging to the individual. | 
After the precedent of O'Connell, the Cobden tribute was given | 
with an understanding that it was not only an honorarium for work 
done, but a retaining fee for future service. Observing that the 





Such are the facts. The class does subsist upon the contributiong 
of the public ; but, practically ignored by our ineffectual vagrancy 
laws, the class enjoys an irresponsible Immunity from regulation 

Now what does the law do with the true pauper—the wretch 
whose destitution is tested by the workhouse? Not the “ casual 
poor,” who are fools enough to importune the workhouse authori- 
ties of St. Andrew’s Holborn instead of threatening the correspond- 
ents of the Zimes, and obtain cold pavement and pailfuls of water 
for supper instead of jolly tramping-house fare: we mean the 
tested paupers. Look at the farming establishments near London, 
under the very eye of the central Commission. Mr. Charles 
Cochrane has sent us a circular containing a correspondence be- 
tween himself and the Poor-law Commissioners, in which he de- 
scribes a visit to the farming establishment belonging to the City 
of London Union,—Marlborough House, at Peckham Rye. 

“ With the permission of the proprietor and director, Mr. Richards, I inspected 
it on Thursday the 14th September. The inspection commenced about twenty-five 
minutes to twelve, and ended near half-past two; Mr. Richards having attended 
me on the occasion. On his showing me the beds on which the casual poor slept, 
he himself informed me that they laid three in a bed together, and in a state of 


dissolution of the old League was but colourably effected—cogni- | nudity; and I beg to add the further particulars, that the beds were not on bed- 


zant of the understanding on which the subsidy to Cobden was 
bestowed—we foresaw that he would be urged into some fresh | 
field of agitation, and that the staff of the League, agents for | 
raising the tribute, would expect employment at his hands. He 

is now providing it: a great ‘“ League” was formed, with an or- 

ganized staff, to procure the abolition of the Corn-laws; the new 

“ Financial Reform” is agitated to employ the organized staff, 

and all England is to be stirred that professional agitators may 

enjoy an avocation. The object selected has this sign of hollow- 

ness—it is not, like its prototypes, specific, distinct, one. The 

Roman Catholic claims had been familiarized to the public mind 

by the exposition and advocacy of statesmen, legislators, and 

public writers, before O'Connell’s peculiar career began; they had 

assumed a distinct and definite form; the Clare election supplied 

the fated occasion for which the settlement waited, the excluded 

Member for Clare was but enabled to bring organized numbers to 

bear upon the foregone conclusion. The Free-trade doctrines 

had been the growth of many years; in their special application 

to the corn-trade they had been demonstrated and made as 

familiar as the solar system, by Colonel Thompson, Colonel Tor- 

rens, and other writers, by their coadjutor in Parliament Mr. 

Wolryche Whitmore, and his successor Mr. Charles Villiers: the 

one, distinct, definite measure of “repeal,” was a household 

word; the “ Anti-Corn-law Association” itself had been set on 

foot before Cobden came forward to help in constructing the tool 

of tinal accomplishment, the League: the League and he were 

the creatures of the past, shaped by the genuine want for the 

repeal and for the instruments to attain it. But the pretext of 
this imitated agitation is not, like those measures, a principle, 

demonstrated, accepted, and ripe for application; rather, like the 

Irish Repeal, it is an entity only in name: “ the expenditure of 
1835” is a mere “cry,” without a defined principle or a practi- 

cable idea to it—a thing not to be accomplished, but only agi- 
tated—agitated not for the sake of the country, but of the agi- 

tators, their importance or profit. 


THE CONFUSION OF THE POOR-LAW. 


For three centuries have the estates of the realm been legislating 
against “sturdy vagabonds and valiant beggars,” and still the 
mee] citizen is defrauded by the professed mendicant or 
earded by the lusty ruffian—ay, in the very streets of London 
by the broad light of day. The letters of correspondents in the 
Times are counterparts to the preambles in the statutes of Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. “A Lady” declares that 
she has been compelled to give money to free herself from mina- 
cious importunity, in town, suburb, and village; “ A Pedestrian,” 
who admits that he is a “timid old gentleman,” relates how a 
limping beggar flourished an open razor at him in Vere Street, 
under pretext of offering it for sale, but with the coolest intima- 
tion that “he must sell it before he could obtain a dinner”; 
“Provincial” tells of a sturdy beggar who threatened him 
with a cudgel, within range of the police. These stories 
might be multiplied and varied ad infinitum. Numerous 
hordes of “sturdy vagabonds and valiant beggars,” of coun- 
terfeit cripples and simulated sufferers under helpless starva- 
tion, infest town and country, and live on the alms of the 
orderly, the charitable, and the timid. The amount of this tax 
for London alone is conjecturally estimated by the Times at a 
million sterling per annum; and “ Provincial” asserts that 
“ every town, every village, every hamlet in the kingdom, con- 
tributes in nearly like proportion to this degrading, excessive, 
and voluntary tax.” The exact statistics are of course unattain- 
able; but the class pervades the whole country, and it is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the timid and humane. 
A clergyman among the correspondents of the 7imes suggests 
that the giver of alms should be subjected to a penalty. “ Pro- 
vincial ” proposes that all charity should be poured through some 
accredited channel, such as clergy, wardens, or visiting societies. 
But the irrepressible practice of almsgiving attests the fact, that 
the public, on the one hand, does not repose implicit confidence 
in the sufficient breadth of associated charity, and on the other, 
that the public will not forego the duty of personal gift to the 
poor, badly as it may be performed. Meanwhile, the sturdy 
vagabonds and valiant beggars possess the streets and highways, 
snatching from the hand of charity the alms intended for misfor- 








tune, and levying a black mail in open defiance of law and police. 


steads, but placed on the floor. With reference to the arrangements for the casual 
poor washing themselves (from fifty to sixty in number) in two buckets of water, 
I was informed of them by the yardsman, in the presence of Mr. Richards, and 
in his hearing. I also beg to add some further particulars. The yardsman ex- 
plained to me that the one bucket consisted of water with some soft soap and soda 
mixed in it; the other of plain water, in which the poor, after they have used the 
former one, rinse, or as the yardsman termed it, wrench themselves, and then dry 
their persons on one round jack towel, from three to four yards in dimensions. 
The two buckets of water, the yardsman also informed me, were changed twice a 
week. I thought proper to ask the yardsman if they did not allow the men the use 
of soap? When he replied, with a singularly derisive chuckle, ‘ They would steal 
it if they had it.’” 

The Commissioners, in their reply to this statement, admit that 
they have very lax control over the contractor and his servants, 
as such persons “ cannot be held to be paid officers within the 
terms of the act”: but they declare that the Union is about to 
build a workhouse to which all the in-door paupers will be re- 
moved, and that Mr. Cochrane’s statements shall be brought un- 
der the notice of the Guardians. In the further correspondence 
the Commissioners treat Mr. Cochrane as a very obtrusive and 
troublesome person ; but they do not contravene his statements. 

But we are not left to the irregular election-hunting intervention 
of Mr. Charles Cochrane: look at the authenticated and shocking 
disclosures respecting the farming establishment for pauper 
children at Tooting. Whatever the fault and crime of parents, we 
must account the children more sinned against than sinning; 
yet here we see them housed like beasts, stinted like horses “ at 
livery,” and in the agonies of the pestilence suffered to die un- 
tended like brutes in the knacker’s yard. It may be a question 
whether there ought to be a provision for the poor; none, that 
if a provision be undertaken it ought to be effectual. But here 
we see several parishes uniting to shuffle off the responsibility and 
intrusting the care of helpless children to a person of such cha- 
racter as that disclosed by the facts of this revolting case. 

The “sturdy vagabond and valiant beggar” pursue their career 
unimpeded except by the occasional commitment from a police- 
office to a prison whose regimen physics their abundant profligacy 
and restores their zest. The more submissive pauper is consigned 
to the semi-penal discipline of “the house,” or the bestial economy 
of the farming establishment. 

Turn again to the letter of “A Mechanic,” of which we quote 
the chief part amony our miscellaneous news, to see how the pro- 
vision for the poor is regarded by “the poor” in the genuine 
sense of that term. The well-conducted artisan who falls into 
distress dares not invoke the aid which should be open to him 
above all: he is deterred by the harshness, the squalor, and the 
odium ; and instead of resorting to the workhouse, his thoughts 
revert, like those of his fellows, “to evil things ”"—some turbulence 
hostile to “ the possessors of wealth,” in which the poor shall at- 
tain a precarious prey. 

What is it that these facts teach? That the Poor-law fails in 
its main objects—to relieve the genuine “poor” in their distress, 
to control the sturdy vagrant, and to protect society alike from 
the attacks of the valiant beggar and the still more dangerous 
disaffection of the suffering classes. It has shrunk to a code of 
rules for the regulation of the limited and distinct class of pro- 
fessed paupers. 

And why ’—Because it confounds all classes alike; the indi- 
gent by misfortune, the voluntary pauper, the tramping vagrant, 
and the sturdy beggar. It neglects the distinction which was 
observed even in the earliest of our statutes for compulsory relief— 
since the 27th Henry VIII. c. 25, passed in the year 1536, provides 
that the impotent shall be charitably relieved, that the “lusty ” 
shall be set to work so that they shall get their own living by the 
labour of their own hands; and that the obstinate vagrants shall be 
whipped, cropped, and even hanged upon persevering in the of- 
fence. In its details the statute was equally feeble and savage, 
but the distinction is a just one. It was better marked in the ce- 
lebrated Forty-third of Elizabeth; it was neglected in the prac- 
tice of our Poor-law, except in some places. The evidence taken 
in 1834 goes to show that such a distinction is not impracticable ; 
but the framers of the new Poor-law, too exclusively absorbed in 
other considerations, neglected it, and it has altogether vanished 
from the statute-book. The present statutes confound all classes 
and treat all alike—the helpless, the poor, and the vagrant— 
by means of a law half eleemosynary and half penal, which by 
its nature omits to control the vagrant and excludes the deserving 


poor. 
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RENEWAL OF THE INDIAN MAIL CONTRACT. 
GoveRNMENT took a course doubly unusual in the negotiation 
respecting the renewal of the contract for the conveyance of the 
Indian mails,—first in throwing the service open to renewed com- | 
petition when it had been efficiently performed by the holders of | 
the contract, and then in retracting to accept the offers which | 
were at first slighted. No doubt, the Government can justify the | 
renewal of the contract, by the security which it has for the effi- 
cient performance of the service in the past conduct of the Com- 
pany, and by the terms which it has obtained. ; 

In 1840, the promoters of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company were invited to send in a plan for the con- | 
veyance of the mails; their plan was adopted, but its execution 
was thrown open to public competition; the Company obtained 
the contract, by the terms which it offered. The conditions have 
been fulfilled, the service has been executed; to the profit of the | 
Company of course, but still more of the public. Twenty-eight 
vessels, most of them of a large clas, have been built, and added 
to the naval strength of the country ; a special condition requiring 
that the larger should be fitted for being armed. The crews of | 
these ships number 2,000 persons; and besides that force, ship- 
ping to the amount of some 60,000 tons, with crews of 3,000 per- 
sons, is employed in the transport of co.l for the mail-steamers, | 
One million sterling of capital has been invested in the attainment 
of these objects. 

In May last the service was again thrown open to public ten- 
der; and although the Company ence more came forward with 
terms advantageous to the public, the renewal of the contract was | 








| 
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BOOKS. 


ROBERT E. LANDOR’S FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA.* 
Tuts work, by the brother of Walter Savage Landor, is a philosophical 
fiction, designed to test the conduct of modern society by the light 
of philosophy and reason; not the conduct, be it observed, of the 
profligate or the sceptical, but of the steady, grave, and moral pro- 
fessors of Christianity. In some points of view, British institutions and 
practices are dealt with so as to exhibit their practical mischiefs or philo- 
sophical absurdity,—such as the professional licences of the bar, or 
the law which requires unanimity from a jury. In other cases, the 
author intimates his knowledge that something may be said by the po- 
litical economist in favour of the “ distribution of wealth” by a lavish 
or luxurious expenditure: but these points he puts aside. His object is 
to bring the conduct of professing Christians to the touchstone of those 
rules of Christianity which they profess to revere. This purpose, how- 
ever, is quite latent through a large part of the book, and not always 
present after it has been introduced. It is mixed up too, when entered 
upon, with much classical and historical learning, presented in a close and 
eloquent style, with great variety of persons, and some variety of in- 
cident and scenery. 

Substantially, Zhe Fountain of Arethusa is a series of dialogues of 
the dead and living ; but with story, variety, a nice observation of life 
and character, as well as a sound learning and a vigour of mind, to which 
the excellent “first Lord Lyttleton” cannot lay claim. The primum mo- 
bile of the story is a learned and rather singular bachelor named Antony 
Lugwardine, who retires on a moderate competence to Derbyshire after a 





laced in considerable doubt. The reason does not appear, but it | youth spent under the tuition of an amiable German pedant, and a man- 
is to be inferred that the Government was biased in some degree | hood passed in the Levant as a confidential clerk to a rich mercantile 


by the common notions in favour of “the lowest tender”; other uncle who disappoints him of the legacy for which he had slaved. In the 

neighbourhoud of the Peak, Mr. Lugwardine forms an acquaintance with 
Bartholomew Horncastle, a Quaker after the strictest sect,—amiable, placid, 
pious, irreproachable, but somewhat given, like Norval’s father, “ to 
increase his store.” On the property of Mr. Lugwardine there is a cu- 
rious cave with a pool of water; in exploring it, he and his friend, a 
professional miner, stumble upon a vein of lead. Visions of riches float 
before their eyes; a partnership is struck up; a punt and provisions 
are provided to navigate the pool, and examine the extent and direction of 
the mineral, in order to purchase a neighbour’s land at a common agri- 
cultural price, before he shali be aware of the riches below. In the eager 
ness of preparation, they remove the props that supported the roof of the 
passage; the cave falls in; and they are shut out from the upper world, 

“ As soon as the dust had ceased to suffocate us, we raised our lanterns, and 
would have rushed forth. Alas, the journey was short in that direction! With- 
out exchanging one word, we returned to our first position by the boat, and sat 
down. A hundred miners in a hundred months could not approach us. Jacob 
Bliazard would conclude that we had been overwhelmed while standing upon the 
place so lately left by him, crushed beneath ten thonsand tons at least. It would 
be like searching for two butterflies under a fallen pyramid. Mr. Miller, my 
father-in-law, who on the little Antonies’ behalf must officiate as executor and trus- 
tee, was not silly enough to waste his time for no better purpose than the coroner's 
satisfaction. Exclusive of the two surviving Antonies, he had fifteen other 
children to think about. Buried I was already, without his intervention, as 
effectually, and under as many stones, as the eldest of the Pharaohs.” 

When the adventurers recover their minds, they determine to examine 
their prison, though hopeless of escape from it. They find the cave and 
pool much larger than they imagined: at the end of an hour they are in 
a current, which soon becomes a rapid, and hurries them on with irresist- 
| ible force. 

“ There is no doubt that any one of the geological professors would have given 
both his ears for a passage with us: and yet, as far as the present exercise of his 
science might be concerned, the price would have proved too much. Here was 
no leisure for the selection of specimens; and, though we had one in our punt, 
no stopping-places for the hammer. A much better geologist than myself might 
have learnt as little. He must have possessed sharp eyes who could distinguish, 
in such a tumult and by such a light, porphyry from pudding-stone—syenite 
from chaleedony—quartz or gneiss from grawacke of the third formation and 
mica slate. Some rocks were hurried by which dazzled us with the glitter of 
their crystals. We passed through a long grotto, loftily arched, that reflected 
| even such feeble rays as those by which it was now illuminated for the first time, 
| with almost insufferable splendour. Mr. Horncastle’s countenance seemed to be 
| on fire—all the colours of the rainbow, and ten thousand more, blazed every- 

where around us—and we both gasped for breath. Another minute consigned 
us to the darkness against which our torches and lanterns contended almost in 
vain, even for a few yards above or on either side. Then awful and prodigious 
shapes presented themselves, but so obscurely that, at last, they may have been no 
worse than the suggestions of fancy strongly inflamed. That cat-shaped head, 
with huge round ears larger than either the wheels or the tilt of a stage-waggon, 
and whiskers thicker than its shafts—that snake-like back-bone longer than 
Oxford Street, which the waters had exposed knot by knot, joint by joint—were 
they indeed remnants of organized life in the first formation, or the mere 
mockeries of fantastic nature? Under those vast caverns, which are discerned 
so far off by some sultry and sullen glare arising from themselves, do we behold 
fire without flame, not smoking but smouldering century after century? If so, 
there wants but the very probable misdirection of our stream toward that furnace, 
and then the earthquake, the volcano, the creation of a new island or twe, the 
destruction of twenty cities.” 

Through scenes such as these the adventurers are hurried for more 
than “ nine times the space that measures day and night to mortal men "; 
now dazzled by the sight of riches beyond the wildest dreams of avarice ; 
now anxious only for some rocky resting-place where they can slumber, 
one at a time; now preparing for death from starvation. At last, they 
are suddenly shot through the Fountain of Arethusa, into the Elysian 
Fields, slightly modified from those of classical story. There is a city, 
intended to represent old Rome, but far more splendid than Rome during 
the height of her greatness; there are the manes (somewhat less unsub- 
stantial than those of Virgil) of all the Romans who lived before the ad- 
vent of Christ ; the good and bad alike placed in delightful external cir 
cumstances, but punished or rewarded by their own memory and the esti- 

* The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert Eyres Landor, M.A., Author of “ The 
nape — “ The Impious Feast,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Long- 
man 10. 


parties seeking to underbid the Company. The usual respect for 
“vested interests” wavered before the modern dogma; and al- 
though respect for the steady performance of set duties, the mu- 
tual security conveyed in the conduct of the past, claimed a due 
recognition by a continuance of confidence, the sunken capital of 
the Company, its special marine, and its not unnatural reliance 
on the official faith, were all to be cast away. Such an application 
of competition is a burlesque on free trade. The sole question 
ought to have been, whether the terms of the contract were fair 
or not; if not, better terms should have been demanded. 


Government has retracted, and can justify its inconsistency by | 


the terms of the new contract: but those were the very terms 
offered by the Company in May. 


BREAKING UP OF METTRAY. 

We learn with deep regret that the reformatory settlement of 
Mettray, near Tours, is in danger of being broken up, through 
the disordered state of the national finances: Government has 
notified to the managers of the institution that the annual “ sub- 
vention” cannot be paid, the funds at the disposal of Ministers 
being insufficient for the demands upon them. This decision can 
scarcely be regarded as final, and steps will be taken to procure a 
revision of it; but the worst may be feared, as the plea of the 
Government is only too strongly founded. 

Mettray affords an example of zealous and successful philan- 
thropy without a parallel.* About — years ago, M. de Metz, 
a judge who had travelled and studied much, conceived the idea 
of attempting to reform the young criminals that his duties 
obliged him to condemn to a fruitless castigation; and, relin- 
quishing the bench, he devoted himself to the project. He was 
joined in it by the Marquis de Bretignolles de Courteilles, who 
made a gift of land. Funds were obtained by general subscrip- 
tion, and they were augmented by subventions from several de- 
partments and from the central Government. The founders of 
the institution established a special school for teachers, erected a 
commodious and comfortable pile of buildings, and opened their 
doors to youthful culprits under sentence of law. The influences 
exerted in the work of reformation were order, regularity, and 
above all kindness. The youths were taught a plain but useful 
course of learning, a trade, and agricultural occupations; agree- 
able pleasure-grounds were the scene of their recreations; nine 
Sisters of Charity aided the surgeon in tending the infirmary; 
M. de Metz superintended the whole. The effective reformation 
of offenders increased in its efficiency as time advanced—latterly 
it was estimated by Mr. M. D. Hill at 85 per cent; the cases 
of expulsion—“ the capital punishment” of the institution— 
were reduced by 1847 to two. Many affecting anecdotes are told 
of the moral influence which M. de Metz attained over his sub- 
jects, personally and through his assistants, by the incessant ap- 
peal to their intelligence and affections. All this was accom- 
plished at a net yearly cost of 12/. per head. 

But the State is bankrupt ; the subvention must be withdrawn ; 
and the two friends who united in founding the settlement, stop- 
ping on the verge of a ruin to themselves which could not avert 
the catastrophe, have no alternative but abandonment. Such is 
one fruit of the Revolution of February 1848—one disastrous result 
which France incurs through not having an efficient government. 
Of all the institutions in France, not one so completely satistied 
both sentiment and reason, so distinctly marked the progress of 
the nation in refinement and enlightment, as the reformatory at 
Mettray: it was maintained by the Monarchy, it is abandoned 
by the Republic. 

* The most recent account of Mettray was given in the Michaelmas charge to 
the Birmingham Grand Jury, by Mr. M. D. Hill, who bad just visited the insti- 
tution. A very interesting account is also given in the Letters to a Clergyman, 
by Mr. John Minter Morgan, who visited it in 1846. 
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mation of those around them. Ata distance, though yet unvisited by 
Antony Lugwardine, are Greece, Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia ; appa- 
rently possessing the same external superiority over their mundane 





regions as the subterrancous Roman territory over Rome, and inhabited | 
by all those individuals who, living before the Christian dispensation, | 


were to be tried by the law of nature. 
Of course the advent of two living men, especially from the “ penitus 
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of the Greeks and Romans, when he carries Mr. Horncastle to the place 
where Archimedes and other mechanical philosophers still follow their 
mundane pursuits : the engineering section had better have been reserved 
for Egypt. About the broader or more obvious consistencies of character 
Mr. Landor is sufficiently careful. Cicero seizes the pith of legislative or 


| institutional questions more readily than other inquirers, and in such cases 


toto divisos orbe Britannos” causes no slight sensation among the shades; | 


who have heard nothing of the upper world for eighteen hundred years. 
The broad brim, the Quaker garb, the placid demeanour yet resolute bear- 
ing of the portly Mr. Horncastle, (for he fancies he is at the residence of 
the Scarlet Lady and her barefooted friars, and steels himself to martyr- 
dom,) excite most attention; but the presence of both gives rise to inci- 
dents whose jocularity is saved from unseemliness by a dry and rather 
elevated humour. The two main subjects of interest are a variety of 
portraits of ancient great ones, with passing remarks on some of their 
doubtful actions; and a series of discussions on British institutions 
and the British people, held between Mr. Lugwardine, who alone has the 
gift of tongues, and the elite of the old Romans,—Aristotle and Alexander, 
who happen to be at subterranean Rome on a visit, assisting. Of course 
religion is a topic. Mr. Lugwardine expounds the fundamental moral 
obligations of the Christian religion ; but, as he lets out the cause of his 
pious companion’s mishap, and dwells upon the industrial and speculative 
virtues of the more serious part of his countrymen, his hosts compare the 
theory with the practice, and Antony is put to the question in a manner 
more searching than agreeable. 
rious times, on various occasions: the following formal one may convey 
an idea of the method and manner of discussion. 

“ The hall on our return to it was filled with a much greater concourse than 
either time before, though only such patrician spectators occupied the principal 
places as could understand Greek. With some anxiety I perceived significant 
changes in its arrangements, resembling the order and formality of a public court. 
Czsar and Alexander sat side by side, each in a sort of large and wide armed 
chair or sella curulis. Some relief arose from the observation that Alexander's 
countenance was become not only calm but joyous. Pointing at Mr. Horncastle, 
he congratulated the dictator thus—‘ You must have approached much nearer to 
the setting sun than I did to the rising, when you discovered a nation of such 
men as this.’ And, indeed, Mr. Horncastle deserved the admiration which he ex- 
cited; for the stateliness of his conscious superiority rose with the occasion. 


“ Cicero—We save so much of your time as would have been required to re- 
peat and explain those elementary principles, which, however consistent in them- 
selves, appear irreconcileable with the practice of Christians. Our new guests 


The examinations are pursued at va- | 


have heard from us no partial or inaccurate report of laws given by a divine au- | 


thority; laws consistent with wisdom, and designed for your present as well as 
your future good; laws plainly written with conditions annexed to them of happi- 
ness or misery; which, nevertheless, you violate rather contumaciously than care- 
lessly every day. To prevent confusion, it is determined that our farther inquiry 
shall be prosecuted by Aristotle, Atticus, and myself; the two judges interposing 
only for such additional information as they may need. You will suffer no em- 
barrassment from the captious subtleties of unfriendly pleaders; our single care 
is to reach the truth; the justest and the greatest among mankind rust decide 
upon it. It will obviate future misapprehensions and evasions if I remind you 
that they are not your tempers and 
speak, but of your deliberate choice and habitual preference, of the pursuits to 
which you devote your time and thoughts, studiously, laboriously, and often dis- 
tastefully: for unless your nature ditfer greatly from ours, the accumulation of 
riches must be less pleasurable than the expenditure of them: they are collected 
that they may be dispersed. But your prone begins early, its eagerness lasts 
all life through; and the expected fruits are the reclamations of reason, the re- 
— of conscience, and God’s displeasure. In disregard of your peace, in 

lespite of your religion, you will become rich. More money than you want, than 

‘ou spend, than you think advantageous to your heirs, is coveted and saved. 
is it asked whether in Greece and Rome there were no misers? They are not 
your misers about whom we inquire. Our religion said little on the subject to 
warn us and dissuade us; its obligations were nothing stronger than conjecture 
and probability. We had no written laws, no revealed promises, no divine teachers. 

“ Lugwardine—If what I said could have suggested the belief that all Chris- 
tians are alike in this eagerness for wealth, or that their common Master is not 
—_ reverenced by a countless host of disciples who study his laws only to 
obey them, I have misrepresented their sincerity and my own intention. 

* Cicero—You have said that the grave, the moral, the provident, and even 
the pious, are occupied till old age in collecting riches which they cannot want 
either for themselves or for their heirs; that the chief solicitude of a prudent 
Christian is the increase of his estate. 

“ Lugwardine—Our world is grown populous enough since you left it to com- 
ae many classes even of the enlightened. I will confess that this eagerness 

or gain characterizes if not the greater certainly the graver class. 

“ Aristotle—Let us move methodically in this new science, and feel secure that 
we understand its rudiments. As soon as we have dismissed the richer Chris- 
tians, I am desirous to learn something of the poorer. 

“ Atticus—Alexander has said that there can be none. 
understand how some may become rich than how any can remain poor. The 
Christian religion enjoins beneticence among its disciples, or what our guest calls 

ity. A Christian is compassionate toward the unhappy. He must be gra- 
cious as well as just, courteous as well as tolerant. He rejoices to augment the 
Creator's glory through the creature’s happiness. He cannot think habitually on 
the ae object of his love without some similar emotion toward the lower. 
Only the Christian may understand what this feeling signifies, and through what 
obligations it is to him so powerful. He must share his bread with the hungry 
till it be consumed, or till none can continue to hunger. 
unworthy or ungrateful, if he be also unhappy, is entitled to his compassion. 

“ Aristotle—Our respect for your capacity is not increased by the dishonest 
adroitness with which you advance and recede, affirm and retract. Qualify or 
equivocate as you may please, in such a community, while there is any wealth 

ere can be no distress. Water will not more naturally descend to a lower level 
than its gold and silver.” 

In a work of fiction which is based on a physical impossibility, all ob- 
jections from physical laws must be waived. Human actors must not be 
stopped by “ foul air,” though its presence could be demonstrated; nor 
is any accumulation of riches even in the shape of solid rocks of precious 
stones to be censured, however improbable or impossible. The forests 
are not to dance, the rivers upwards rise; but perhaps it is allowable 
that other planets should circle other suns. Yet an inherent coherency 
is.to be required. When dealing with the past, history is not to be vio- 
lated. We suspect Mr. Robert Landor considerably exaggerates the me- 
chanical knowledge (we do not say powers) of the ancients, at all events 


is more easy to | . 
It is more easy to | served so provident a master. 


Every man, however ! 


| by wards, or, as we call them, regions. 


ssions accidentally inflamed, of which we | 


Or | 


| thing by their expenditure who at present might possess nothing. 


may be less inclined to dwell upon mere moral evils. For example, he 
sees at once the use of a jury in acting as a rough popular safeguard 
against tyranny; Cato dwells more upon the folly of expecting real 
unanimity, in difficult cases, from twelve untutored minds.  Inconsist- 
ency of a rhetorical kind is not unfrequently found. The persons all 


| speak too much in the same style, and something te/Jing is often put into 


the mouth of a character who would not have been likely to speak it. 
After Mr. Lugwardine is fairly beaten in discussion, he frequently 
shows up the Britons while seeming to defend them. Cicero would 
hardly have spoken thus plainly about his own darling profession. 

“ Cicero—This Antonius is either a feeble advocate for the advocates, or, as I 
much rather apprehend, a treacherous one. Why should he not say, as I did in 
the treatises to which Cato has referred, that we lie even more strenuously for our 
own reputation than for our clients’ benefit. Let us not embarrass ourselves with 
elementary objections; but declare at once that eloquence is never so triumphant 
as when it deceives the cautious and confounds the just. What your advocates 
want in one way they must supply by another. Those who possess much elo- 
quence will lie as_rhetoricians, scientifically ; those who possess but little or none 
at all must scatter their falsehoods with double energy and profusion, as the only 
weapons at their disposal. The first step in our professional acquirements is that 
which raises us above diffidence; the second surmounts shame. I have heard M. 
Crassus prove that a man had been dead more than six months by the man’s 
own testimony. He taught his witness to deplore the inexorability of fate with 
outcries so clamorous and pathetic, that M. Crassus himself wept. By these 
means the witness saved a fine of fifty talents, which would have been exacted 
from him in his other capacity if still alive; and his patron gained a large silver 
lamp with five lights.” 

The peculiar source of interest in The Fountain of Arcthusa is the 
exhibition of modern society from the mere philosophical or rational point 
of view ; but there is a good deal more in the work, which for some read- 
ers will possess greater attraction. The introductory part contains some 
nice delineation of character and pleasant description in England and 
Germany, marked with a quiet humour. The journey to the Elysian 
Fields is full of strange fantastic incidents and scenes, powerful 
though somewhat theatrical. There are learned, fanciful, and gorgeous 
descriptions of new Rome and its region: but the second source of pecu- 
liar interest is the graphic revival of ancient stories, or the sketches of 
ancient great men, which will remind the reader of the author’s previous 
work The Fawn of Sertorius. This notice of M. Crassus combines 
the knowledge and the smartness of that book. 

“You may not be ignorant of the proprietor, M. Crassus. Ile possessed more 
houses than any other man ever did, in the world above; and if we may count 
this as the twelfth, at least six to one in the present world. In both there has 
been the same rapid succession of them. At Rome he purchased no inconsi- 
derable proportion of the city and its violated Pomarium, not by streets only, but 
To render his bargains more expeditious 
and advantageous, he first secretly set them on fire. A much smaller sum than 
might otherwise have been demanded became suflicient to tempt the proprietor 
when his inheritance was in flames; and the tenant yielded his right of occupation 
so much the more readily. Partly in the same manner did he extend his provincial 
estates. It was not difficult to convince a reluctant neighbour that he would, per- 
haps, find himself more pleasantly situated elsewhere, after his corn had been 
burnt, his horses and his oxen driven away, his servants claimed from him as 
fugitives, or his children as malefactors. 

“No other citizen, either in Rome or anywhere else, ever became half so rich. 
His last and greatest adventure was the only one, during more than sixty years, 
in which he proved to be unfortunate. Tempted by the gold of Seleucia, he sacri- 
ficed a proconsular army, his country’s honour, his own and his son’s lives. But 
Crassus never designed unprofitable mischief. He had none of that malice through 
which men are content to bruise or wound themselves if they may destroy some 
one else. On the contrary, he was cheerful, urbane, facetious, goodnatured, 
obliging. Whatever he could not keep, he would give away; his breath for in- 
stance, and his time. They cost him nothing, and he would help those for no- 
For accused 


| persons, destitute of any other advocate, because they were poor or hated as well 


as guilty, he pleaded both eloquently and gratuitously. They might requite him, 
perhaps, at some future time. He possessed a great many thousand slaves, of 


whom he educated the more intelligent in such lucrative sciences as would en- 


| hance twentyfold their prices. 


Thus they earned money for him as physicians, 
architects, sculptors, painters, rhetoricians, artificers; and for themselves also 
with which to purchase their liberty and manifest their gratitude. When thus 


| set free, if they could offer to him only a silver lamp, a golden chalice, a tortoise- 


shell table, or an inlaid cabinet, nothing came amiss. A rich man thus gracious 
deserves to be thankfully approached when, instead of turning his shoulder upon 
your offering, he rans and meets it. These slaves throve the better for having 
Criminals who were saved by his advocacy, his in- 
tercession, his power, could at least show a consciousness of their obligation, by 
distributing tirebrands among old houses and ripe corn. Far from sparing of the 
public treasury, he would sign drafts upou its resources as a magistrate, both for 
his poorer and his more useful friends. In no other person have rapacity and 
good-nature been so pleasantly reconciled. 

“ The people will not suffer even his casual presence in Rome; but he is followed 
by freedmen whom he instructed, clients whom he defended, candidates whom he 
patronized, and criminals whom he saved.” 

Points of history are occasionally discussed, when any accident brings 
them up. Lugwardine, in company with Acilius, meets Julius Casar, 
aud the discourse turns upon him. 

“ Lugwardine—He must have, at least, as many recollections that one million 
of men were slain by his sword: another million chained as slaves and sold by his 
authority. Two millions of men count as ten millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Memory will acquit him, indeed, of much partiality in what he did: for he 
enslaved his own country as well as theirs, and slew his own countrymen not less 
unscrupulously. 

“ Acilius—Reserve these refleetions till we return, not for him and Alexander, 
but for Cicero and Aristotle. Even Cicero will now confess that Rome had been 
enslaved still earlier by a worse tyranny—by her venal magistrates, her factious 
populace, her ambitious senate—her unappeasable rapacity, profligacy, and irreli- 
gion. Without virtue, liberty is impossible. 

“ Lugwardine—This maxim (though loudly controverted every day by men 
who claim for themselves the preeminence as lovers of liberty, and would extend, 
not only its privileges, but its powers, among the base, the ignorant, and the selfish) 
confers upon liberty its highest honour. Virtue generates it, nurses it, educates 
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it, endows it; or otherwise it must have been born from adultery, and bred as an 


impostor. one a , 

“ Acilius—After Marius, Sylla, Catiline, Clodius, and Pompeius had been 
competitors for this sovereignty, nothing remained of the republic beside its 
forms. There was no other question for the people than from which master they 
cotld receive the largest wages. t 
as the strongest. As for the first million slaughtered, and the second million en- 
slaved by him—do you believe that these barbarians would have rested satisfied 
in their own country, or with each other's possessions? By any gentler restraint 
than war and conquest, could they have been kept on their side the Alps? All 
nations and all factions among mankind partook of the same impatience. The 
poorer struggled to gain something, the richer to gain more. Whether civilized 


Cwsar knew himself to be the mildest as weil | 


or uncivilized, like drunkards who have quarrelled at a festival, we were all fu- | 


riously engaged in grasping at each other's throats and plucking off each other's 
priser Ae or ae have restored order. The lion would have awed the 
wolves and frightened the foxes: yet it is another question whether he should have 
done this.” 


Although Robert Eyres Landor first became popularly celebrated, we 


believe, by his Fawn of Sertorius, yet his anonymous efforts in au- 
thorship preceded those of his brother, Walter Savage Landor, and were 
well known to his friends. Southey, in the 165th chapter of his Doctor, 
alluding to the genius of the two brothers, says that “ perhaps there is 
no other instance of so strongly marked an intellectual family likeness.” 
Mr. Robert Landor disavows the compliment, and seems to have avowed 
The Fawn of Sertorius chiefly because the authorship had been as- 
cribed to his brother. Southey’s observation is true nevertheless; the 
resemblance is very great, even to vital power. The difference would seem 
to be in the qualities that produce early success; and these, even where 


equally favoured countries; being in fact only 1 1-10th per cent, and 
previously to 1837 it only amounted to 4 per cent. Two of the provinces 
in particular, namely, Lower Austria and Styria, have shown a decadency 
in the space of twenty-five years.” 

It may be said, indeed, by the stanch economist, that this is rather to 
be received as a proof of Imperial wisdom, interposing obstacles in the 
way of marriage : but it may be doubted whether the preventive check 


| of the paternal despotism operated in preventing births, or got one shade 


beyond destroying the morality of its subjects. The following statistics 
exhibit an amount of immorality which is conclusive as to the boasted 
care of Austria. 

Proportion of Mlegitimate to Legitimate Births. 


Upper Austria «..-..++++- lin 6 MOravia....scscesesseses i= @ 
Lower Austria «.+++++++0+ 1— 7 Carniola. .........es0ee0s 1— 16 
Bohemia «.+++seeeeeeeees 1— 7 Lombardy «..++ssseeeeeee l— 2 
Carymthia ++++.++eeereees a= @ VeRO oc cccccscccce sosee lL — 2 
Gallicta..cccccccseccccees 1— 4 


We are in the habit of disparaging the morals of Italy ; but com 
Lombardy in the above table with Austria Proper. In Vienna, the births 
in seven years were 56,394 legitimate, and 44,773 illegitimate. 

“ By the last returns, the Foundling Hospital in Vienna received in the course 


| of that year 5,755 children, and 15,351 were out at nurse in the country, at the 


cost of 348,644 florins; there being, besides, in the whole of Austria, thirty-four 
foundling hospitals, containing 22,409 children, at an expense of 230,051 florins, 
and 50,460 out at nurse, at the cost of 1,226,474 florins. The Lying-in Hospitals, 


| which are open indiscriminately and without restriction, are thus summed up—in 


genius is really present, sometimes depend as much upon will, energy, | 


industry, or some combination which men (ignorant of recondite causes) 
call luck, as upon purely mental faculties. 

The Fountain of Arethusa is not yet concluded. Mr. Lugwardine 
has got to attend an assembly of celebrities in Greece—a meeting, as it 
were, of the British Association; and he appears to promise himself a 
visit to the great Egyptian and Asiatic monarchies. 

MR. THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA.* 
Axttnoven well acquainted, as he thought, with Germany, Mr. Thomp- 


son found when he entered Austria, that he not only knew nothing 
of that country, but that his supposed knowledge was erroneous. 


| 


that at Vienna, the births average annually 6,024, costing to the state 38,573 
florins; and in the other states, (not including Hungary,) where there are thirty- 
four institutions, the births average 12,458, at the cost of 107,252 florins.” 

Those who know the terrible mortality in these reception-houses, under 


| the most favourabie circumstances, will readily appretiate the sort of pre- 


“Circumstances of a peculiar nature connected with the object of his | 


visit, threw him among men who could not only enlighten his ideas, but 
were themselves in some instances persons of authority and influence.” 


From them, and “some anonymous writers to whom he was referred,” | 


Mr. Thompson has collected the materials of his present volume. 

The book is in form a series of essays or disquisitions on the extent 
and population of Austria, its state policy, statesmen, army, peasantry, 
nobility, and middle class ; with a variety of similar subjects, calculated 
to display the effects of the policy of the late régime on the condition 
and mind of society at large. 


The work is not equal to the author’s Life in Russia, owing to the | 


different manner in which it is composed. That book was the digested 
result of experience; and if second-hand information appeared, as it 
doubtless often did, it had been made Mr. Thompson’s own. Austria, 
on the other hand, is not altogether homogeneous. Some of the topics 
seem to have been furnished to our author just as they stand in his pages, 
or with little other change than arises from translation. This not only 
gives a patchwork character to the book, but introduces, we think, a little 
of local prejudice, with a foreign tendency to generalization. This, when 
imperfectly sustained and sinking below the theme, as is sometimes the 
case in the present work, induces an unsatisfactory flatness; there is 
neither the life and particularity of the single instance nor the largeness 
of a comprehensive induction. 

It is somewhat against the book that its subject is dead. The Austria 
of Metternich, or rather, as Mr. Thompson's informants say, of that Im- 
perial system of which Metternich was only the accomplished minister, 
has passed away. Whatever may be the result of the late abortive revo- 
lutions and quelled insurrections in Austria, it is unlikely that the reign 
of the bureaucrats can be restored, or matters brought back to their 
former state. Hence, in reading several parts, we feel as if we were 
perusing a newspaper out of date; it has not the attraction of news or 
the interest of history. At the same time, it often brings before us the 
causes of that dissatisfaction which produced the late turmoil and revo- 
lutions, and of that inefficiency which rendered them so unsuccessful even 
in a temporary way. 
they run their course; the Austrians are cut short. 


And these causes are the demoralizing and stagnating character of 


their government. Everything was planned with a view to render the 
people helpless. The object of the policy, as originally designed by Leo- 
pold, was to throw back Joseph's reforms, and to check the conse- 
quences of the French Revolution, by elevating the aristocratical class 
into a ruling caste, and reducing the burghers and peasantry to mere 
nonentities or animals. The result, under Francis and Metternich, was 
to subject the whole nation, aristocracy as well as people, to a domina- 
tion of office-holders. In the formation and establishment of this bureau- 
cracy, no regard was paid even to those simple elements of right and 
morals which the common sense of mankind in the lowest civilized state 
instinctively regards. One of the tests of the wellbeing of a people (for 
Ireland is an exception) is the increase of population. The most influen- 
tial and telling argument that Buxton brought to bear against the West 
Indian planters, was a decrease in the number of the slaves. In the 
Austrian empire during a time of profound peace, its subjects seem to 
have been exposed to influences almost as noxious as those of Tropical 
slavery, in some cases as bad. The population of the empire, amounting 
to thirty-nine millions, says Mr. Thompson, “ places it second among 
the nations of Europe, of which it thus commands one-sixth of the inha- 
bitants. Its yearly increase is, however, far inferior to that of other 


* Austria. By Edward P. Thompson, Esq., Author of “ Life in Russia, or the Dis- 
cipline of Despotism.” Published by Smith and Elder. 


The French Revolutionists fail of their end, but | 


ventive check which prevails in Austria. 

But the paternal policy was not satisfied with killing the body ; as far 
as it had the power it would slay the soul. The following is from the 
chapter on Education. 

“There remained at last no relation in life which was not moulded to an arti- 
ficial form, and which, from being curbed by Government discipline and cram 
by routine formalities, was not brought into a state of political pupilage. Thi 
was particularly the case with education; the leading principle of which was 
made to consist in guarding the mind against the danger of entertaining political 
errors, instead of encouraging its full development by free exercise of the faculties 
and well-regulated self-dependence. The routine of instruction was officially pre- 
scribed, without permitting the teachers to exercise the slightest discretion; and 
a strict surveillance prevented any departure from the Government regulations. 
Much instruction, even of a religious nature, properly belonging to the course of 
education, was either mutilated or altogether suppressed, in order that no idea 
might be awakened which would direct the attention to the system pursued. 
Intellectual development and the sharpening of the faculties by practice, tending 
to acuteness of perception and keenness of judgment, and the application of ta- 
lents and acquirements to the higher regions of thought, were altogether forbid- 
den: indeed, singular as it may appear, it was not even permitted to elucidate the 
actually established political system; the dreaded discovery of whose weakness 
was carefully guarded against by purging the language of common usage from 
all dangerous words and expressions. The words ‘popular rights,’ ‘ popular 
opinion,’ ‘ public spirit,’ and ‘nationality, were entirely suppressed by the cen- 
sorship, and even the term patriotism appeared to be only tolerated in its German 
sense. 

A similar incubus pressed on society ; which, as in other parts of Ger- 
many, was permitted to do nothing for itself. Minute interference was 
also the rule in the army, though in some things less remarkable in the 
substance than the spirit of the regulations. Some of the following are 
proper enough points to be attended to by a sergeant-superintendent : 
it is the measure we are forced to take of the Imperial mind from the 
Imperial style that is the disparagement. 

“In addressing a superior, from the corporal upwards, he must use the term Mfr. 
(Herr Corporal, &c.) with the third person plural to cadets and officers. If he is 
carrying anything in one hand, he must salute with the other; and if both hands 
be os he must stand still and face outwards while an officer is passing. 
Sentinels must be saluted. A man must make his pay answer his purposes, in 
procuring his daily food, his matters of housekeeping, his washing, and everything 
requisite to cleanliness: he must neither borrow nor lend. It is due to the 
sovereign who pays him, and to the state which it is his duty to protect, to take 
care of his health; to which cleanliness and regularity are mostly conducive. Daily, 
and particularly in the morning, he must wash his mouth and eyes, comb his 
hair, wash his hands, and occasionally his feet, cut his nails, shave his beard, and 
change his linen at least once in the week. Bathing is permitted in summer 
under certain regulations; but if heated, he must not enter the water till he be 
cool; and the spot must be previously examined to ascertain that the bottom be 
good and free from holes: a good swimmer must not venture into a strange stream. 
A man may not lie bareheaded in the sun when he is heated, nor suddenly quench 
his thirst. In severely cold weather he must not pass suddenly into a heated 


' room. Washing and drying linen in his room are dangerous, and therefore for- 
bidden. He may not eat unripe fruit, unwholesome food, bad meat or fish, and 


| corporal, but provided with a ferule. 


warm bread: he may not cook in copper vessels. Men with contagious eruptions 
shall be separated from others, who must not associate with them. A man feel- 
ing unwell must immediately report himself; thankfully remembering that the 
hospital, with its surgeons, and the things requisite to his comfort, have been pro- 
vided for him by his sovereign. 

“ The soldier must pay unremitting attention to his uniform, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and appointments; he must neither lose, pawn, nor sell anything, but must 
keep his things in perfect order, and ready for immediate use at all hours. He 
must not brush his uniform with too hard a brush, and must clean it with chalk 
and clay. He must clean his shoes daily, and occasionally rub them over with 
fresh grease, to prevent the leather from being cracked or spoiled, &c. 

“ A corporal may not apply the term thou to a private, nor use an offensive 
epithet, nor strike him without the authority of a superior, who may order the 
infliction of twenty-five blows; but he must report his having done so. He must 
be provided with a stick, which must reach in length from the ground to the 
lowest button of his coat, not exceeding the diameter of his gun-barrel in thick- 
ness, and without either ferule or knobs: he must hold it by the leathern strap, 
and bring the extremity to the outward point of his right foot on meeting a 
rior; and when in motion he must carry it by the strap aslant before him, with 
the point towards the ground; but at other times it must hang suspended to the 
sword-hilt, according to the regulations of the service. i 

“The sergeant must carry a cane equal in length and thickness to that of the 
e must address the soldier in the 
person plural, and the corporal in the third singular; but the cadet as well as the 
superior officer in the third plural, in which person he must also be universally 


| addressed himself.” 
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These extracts will indicate the kind of matter that is to be found in 
several sections of Austria ; and in others there is a good deal of in- 
formation relating to the institutions and general state of society. Thus 
it will be found a useful volume for those who wish to investigate the 
condition of the empire, with a view to form their own conclusions on the 
subject. 


LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL.* 

In one of the French memoirs of Lamartine, and doubtless in many Eng- 
lish imitations or translations, there is an allusion to something mys- 
terious in which the poet was engaged in very early manhood. Of course 
the reference is to some affair of the heart; but, dimly as it is intimated, 
we should not have concluded that the story of Raphael had anything 
to do with it, but for the sort of indication in the titlepage, which ob- 
viously means something. The notion of getting at biographical secrets 
in the guise of fiction, coupled with the literary celebrity and political no- 
toriety of Lamartine, will procure more readers for the book, both in 
France and England, than its own merits could command. 

There is no novelty of substance or manner in Raphacl. The frame- 
work is easy and hacknied : the dying autobiographer leaves his friend a 
manuscript, which he may either burn or preserve as a memorial The 
form of the narrative, broken down into sections, and admitting of di- 
gressions for reflection, reverie, and effusion of any kind, is likewise old 
enough. The clear, flowery style, of poetical pitch without poetical 
power, and descriptions whose principal end is to show how the writer 
can describe, are not rare in literature, though Lamartine is entitled to be 
rated as a master of the school. The sentiment is essentially of that 
unreal and exaggerated German vein which Canning burlesqued in “ Ma- 
tilda Pottingen,” or which in “ The Sorrows of Werther ” was burlesque 
itself ; though French taste may have refined it. The moral tone is 
intended to be of the highest kind—to exhibit a sort of etherial 
platonism animated by the fire of restrained passion. To English ideas, 
the purity will seem rather odd: but French notions differ from ours. 
There seems little doubt that M. de Lamartine’s object is to show the 
triumph of heavenly over sensual passion, and how the mind can be led 
from speculative unbelief to sentimental religion by means of the affec- 
tions. 

The book contains the narrative of a platonic passion between Ra- 
phael and Julie. Raphael is an unknown and unappretiated genius, 
with a pride and sensibility too great to gain advancement in this work- 
a-day world; and is probably designed to adumbrate the poet in his youth, 
though his poverty and that of his family woukl seem to be exaggerated. 
Julie is a Creole from the isle that gave birth to the Virginia of the ro- 
mance. Julie lost her mother in childhood; her father returned to 
France, to die in difficulties ; but his daughter was received into a public 
institution for the education of the orphans of men who have deserved 
well of their country. In this asylum she was often noticed by a philo- 
sopher of great fame and great age, when he came officially to the institu- 
tion. Shortly before the time for her departure expired, he visited her, 
and finding, as he expected, that she had no home or prospects in the 
world, persuaded her to marry him for a home and protection, on the 
understanding that she was to live with him as a daughter. Julie, how- 
ever, pines for love: which, sooth to say, the philosophic old husband 
does not seem inclined to object to; but she meets with no one to reach 
the ideal she has proposed to herself. Meanwhile, she is affected with a 
disease of the heart, not metaphorical but physical, for which travel is 
suggested. At a boarding-house at Aix, in Savoy, the pair meet. At 
first Raphael is abashed and speechless ; but a convenient though 
common accident on the water breaks the spell, and the lovers avow 
their affection. In the outset, M. Raphael is rather inclined to- 
wards an earthly passion; but it is checked, and finally eradicated, by 
the lofty feelings of Julie. This service he is enabled to requite by be- 
coming a means of converting Julie to Theism; which, before her death, 
leads to her reception into the bosom of the Church—for in the society of 
the old philosopher and his friends she had imbibed a sort of philosophical 
Atheism. Of a description of this platonic passion, running into the 
most elaborate effusion of sentiment, a great part of the volume consists ; 
the incidents being comparatively few, and dealing mostly with the be- 
haviour of alover in a hot fit, watching windows, and kissing spots which 
the beloved one’s feet have trod. 

Amid the mass of eloquent and rather verbose description of feelings, 
that will as often raise a smile as sympathy, there are some interesting 

es of a more real and substantial character. They seem evidently 
autobiographical, and describe Lamartine’s studies, and criticisms on the 
authors he read, as well as record the difficulties he underwent in Paris. 
The following account of an attempt to raise money by the sale of his 
poems, in order to continue near Julie, is doubtless real; for M. de La- 
martine would hardly place an individual before the public in a false light. 
We may feel assured that the obscure poet’s interview with the great 
bookseller is a leaf out of life. 

“One morning, after a desperate struggle between timidity and love, love tri- 
umphed. I concealed tenn oy coat my small manuscript, bound in green, 
containing my verses, my last hope; and, though wavering and uncertain in my 
design, 1 turned my steps towards the house of a celebrated publisher, whose 
name is associated with the progress of literature and typography in France, Mon- 
sieur Didot. I was first attracted to this name because M. Didot, independently 
of his celebrity as a publisher, enjoyed at that time some reputation as an 
author. He had published his own verses with all the elegance, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of a poet who could himself control the approving voice of F'ame.* * * 

“1 was politely received by M. Didot; a middle-aged man, with a precise and 
commercial air, whose s was brief and plain, as that of a man who knows 
the value of minutes. He desired to know what I had to say tohim. I stam- 
mered for some time, and became embarrassed in one of those labyrinths of am- 
biguous phrases under which one conceals thoughts that will, and will not, come 
to the point. I thought to gain courage by gaining time: at last, 1 unbuttoned 
my coat, drew out the little volume, and presented it humbly with a trembling 
hand to M. Didot. I told him that I had written these verses, and wished to have 


* Raphael; or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Trapslated 


with the sanction of the Author. Published by J. W. Parker. 








them published; not, indeed, to bring me fame, (I had not that absurd delusion ) 
but in the hopes of attracting the notice and good-will of influential literary men: 
that my poverty would not permit of my going to the expense of printing; and 
therefore I came to submit my work to him, and request him to publish it, should 
he, after looking over it, deem it worthy of the indulgence or favour of cultivated 
minds. M. Didot nodded, smiled kindly but somewhat ironically, took my manu- 
script between two fingers, which seemed accustomed to crumple paper contempt- 
uously, and putting down my verses on the table, appointed me to return in a 
week for an answer as to the object of my visit. r took my leave. The next 


seven days appeared to me seven centuries.” 
* * * * * 


“ My heart failed as, on the eighth day, I ascended his stairs. I remained a 
long while standing on the landing-place at his door, without daring to ring. At 
last some one came out, the door was opened, and I was obliged to go in. M. 
Didot’s face was as unexpressive and as ambiguous as an oracle. He requested 
me to be seated ; and while looking for my manuscript, which was buried beneath 
heaps of papers, ‘ I have read your verses, Sir,’ he said: ‘ there is some talent in 
them, but no study. They are unlike all that is received and appretiated in our 
poets. It is difficult to see whence you have derived the language, ideas, and 
imagery of your poetry, which cannot be classed in any definite style. It is a 
pity, for there is no want of harmony. You must renounce these novelties, which 
would lead astray our national genius. Read our masters—Delille, Parny, Mi- 
chaud, Reynouard, Luce de Lancival, Fontanes; these are the poets that the pub- 
lic loves. You must resemble some one, if you wish to be recognized and to be 
read. I should advise you ill if I induced you to publish this volume; and I 
should be doing you a sorry service in publishing it at my expense.’ So saying, 
he rose, and gave me back my manuscript. I did not attempt to contest the 
point with Fate, which spoke in the voice of the oracle. 1 took up the volume, 
thanked M. Didot, and, offering some excuse for having trespassed on his time, 1 
went down stairs, my legs trembling beneath me, and my eyes moistened with tears. 

“ Ah! if M. Didot, who was a kind and feeling man, a patron of letters, could 
have read in my heart, and have understood that it was neither fame nor fortune 
that the unknown youth came to beg, with his book in his hand—that it was life 
and love I sued for—I am sure he would have printed my volume. He would 
have been repaid in heaven at least.” 


SAND AND CANVASS.* 

Mr. Bevan has spent upwards of three years in Egypt and Italy. In 
Egypt he was in the employ of the overland transit company before it 
passed from the hands of Waghorn and Co. : in Italy he lived among the 
artists at Rome; in his rambles about the country from Naples to Venice, 
he frequently travelled on foot, or got a “lift” on his road; and he 
lodged at the native boarding-houses. His original vocation seems to have 
been that of an engineer ; but he threw aside the theodolite, and accepted 
an engagement from Waghorn: at Rome he took to the study of painting, 
under the superintendance of an artist friend; the railway mania which 
invaded Italy once more saw him at his old trade ; and with the suspen 
sion of that speculation the book closes: Mr. Bevan returns to England, 
to wield the pen and publish his adventures and the experiences there- 
anent. 

There is more freshness and amusement in the volume than might have 
been supposed, considering how often the ground has been passed over. 
From his position Mr. Bevan saw a good deal of the overland journey 
and the English who made it; as it was his duty to board the packet at 
Alexandria, and stick by the mail-bags, luggage, and live stock, till they 
were all fairly embarked and accounts duly settled at Suez: and though 
there is scarcely more novelty in the journey than in a play “ before the 
curtain,” Mr. Bevan takes us behind the scenes. His long residence at 
Cairo and Alexandria with other choice spirits in the service, gave him an 
insight into its society, which a passing stranger could not attain, and 
which persons situated like himself have not written about. In Italy he 
lived among the artists, British and foreign; frequenting their haunts, 
joining their clubs and societies of odd fellows, as well as assisting at the 
mock ceremonies that sprung from them; and though some of these have 
been described before, it has been rather from the outside than the inside, 
His tours likewise were made in a widely different style from those of the 
generality of travellers ;_ giving rise to more adventures by the way, and 
exhibiting different features of society. 

These opportunities might not have availed much of themselves: num- 
bers live all their life in remarkable scenes without noting anything re- 
markable. Mr. Bevan is not a man to find life all barren. He is of a 
vivacious disposition, with a turn for fun and rough pleasantry; he is a 
quick observer of social peculiarities, and possesses a ready vigour in 
describing them ; but his most striking, and for a writer most useful trait, 
is a power of individualizing what occurs to him or passes before him 
The scenes and persons in which he mixes are not of the highest order, 
nor is his taste of the most refined cast; he takes the higher classes in 
their worst point of view—when sick, tired, or travelling; his own friends 
are of the “good fellow” race, who enjoy life as it comes before them, 
freely indulge their humour in their own way, are always ready to stand 
by their friend without any close inquiry into his rights or wrongs, and 
under much oddity and some coarseness carry a warm heart with an open 
hand: but his matter is always real, and his spirit goodnatured. 

Though based on travel, the work is rather a series of sketches from 
life than a regular narrative; and Mr. Bevan’s qualifications are such that 
he would be able to make a readable enough book out of worse materials 
than those before him. Whether he may not sometimes, like other artists, 
introduce for effect a few accessories into his sketch which were not ori- 
ginally there, we will not undertake to affirm; but it is very probable. His 
first and only interview with his principal in Cornhill may be of this 
kind; but it stamps the man, even if fictitious. He has been watching a 
batch of competitors from an ambush near the street-door— 

“ Having seen the last of them out, I presented myself and paper, and was 
ushered through an outer office, into the presence of the great Overland him- 
self i pe receiving me with a bow, inquired if I came from his solicitors. 

0. 
“Then go, Sir, and get your hair cut, and return here in a quarter of an hour.’ 
“ This cool reception might have damped the courage of any applicant not 
uite so hard up as myself, and probably if used, had its weight with many of 
those who had preceded me. I stood my ground, however, and, removing my Wig, 
(rather an exuberant one, by Truefit,) I rammed it into my hat. 

“* Pray, Sir, be seated,’ said the Overland.” 

* Sand and Canvass; a Narrative of Adventuresin Egypt; with a Sojourn among the 
Artistsin Rome. By Samuel Bevan. Published by Gilpin. 
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Although the title “Sand and Canvass” would lead the reader to sup- 
that the greater portion of the book related to the Desert or Egypt, 
such is not the case. Nor does the Egyptian part, though amusing and 
readable, seem to us the most really novel portion of the book. That 
character is claimed by the Roman section and some parts of the Italian 
tours. The independent unrestrained sort of life led by the artists in 
Rome, and their singularities natural or assumed, bring other singularities 
to them. One of these was a Highland traveller, some of whose practical 
jokes raise a broad grin. This first attempt at the fine arts is the most 
available fur extract. 

“ Though not himself an artist, D—— made some pretensions that way. An 
unfortunate dog, which appeared to exist alternately at the Lepri, and Caffé 
Greco, and seemed more particularly to attach itself to the English, was enticed 
in an evil hour to D-——'s apartment. Our artist had provided himself with one or 
two bladders of oil-paint and some brushes, and, having coaxed poor Pincio into a 
suitable position, converted him in about twenty minutes into a species of nonde- 
script hyana, and then let him loose into the Condotti; where he created consider- 
able consternation. Such as first saw him fled in terror to the open shop-doors; 
while the more courageous set off in pursuit, chasing the poor animal through a 
funeral procession, whose solemnities he utterly confounded, to the Greco, which 
he entered at full speed, and upsetting Antonio with two mezzi-caldi and a caffé 
nero, forced his way into the omnibus-room amid the huées of a tribe of ragga- 
muflins of the Populusque Romanus, who imagined that some wild animal had 
escaped from the menagerie of Guillaume in the Corea. Here poor Pincio shuffled 
in and out among the legs of some ten or more of us, transferring broad streaks 
of burnt umber and ivory black from his coat to our trousers, whilst the author 
of all the mischief had unconcernedly seated himself in a shaded corner, and was 
enjoying the success of his first essay in oils.” 

The following sketch of a Mahometan auction may furnish a hint to 
Eastern tourists not pressed for time. 

“ The ‘ Harraat,’ or walking auction, forms a most amusing scene; and in order 
to view it to the Lest advantage, Hassan got me a seat on the divan of one of his 
acquaintance in the bazaar. The goods to be disposed of are held at arm's 
length above the head, and as soon as the owner has obtained a reasonable offer, 
he rushes up and down the bazaar shouting, ‘ Harraat, harraat!’ getting every 
now and then a fresh bid, until he finds no one is inclined to advance, when he is 
compelled to let his wares go to the last bidder. In this manner I saw silver-mounted 
pistols sold for fifteen shillings the pair; Arab scimitars, jackets and waist- 
coats, embroidered with lace, scarfs, ink-stands, and red caps, and some amber 
mouthpieces; of these some would teich their full value, whilst others would go 
for a mere song: and on the whole I would rather purchase in the ‘harraat,’ 
than run the risk of a lengthy bargain at a shop.” 

The following test of a true Damascus blade is perhaps one of those 
stories that may have received a little embellishment. 

“ My own object in visiting the bazaar was to effect the purchase of a sword 
or scimitar, in order to complete my costume du pays: bat as I found that those 
exposed for sale in the Turkis quarter were of a better quality than I needed, 
and of a price far beyond what 1 intended to give, we repaired to another portion 
of the bazaar, where I could select from among some thousands of all kinds and 
qualities. As the weapon was to be used as an ornament only, and would have 
answered my purpose equally well had the blade been firmly screwed to the scab- 
bard, or altogether wanting, I selected an undeniable ‘ Brummagem,’ with a 
tastily ornamented horn handle and goodly external appearance. For the silken 
cord and tassels which form the appendages I had to walk to an entirely dif- 
ferent quarter, where such articles are exclusively manufactured ; and, after a due 
proportion of bargaining, I succeeded in completing my purchase. On returning 
to the hotel, I submitted my weapon to the judgment of Raven and Dr. A ; 
who resolved to test its value by actual experiment. A sword-blade is considered 
to be of good quality when it will sever a nail at one blow. Placing, therefore, 
a full-sized tenpenny on a wooden door-sill, Dr. A., who acted as Schar- 
frichter, took a deliberate aim, and let fly. The nail vanished, and I was about to 
pronounce my blade a genuine ‘ Damascus,’ when the doctor, lowering its point, 
Coolly requested me to withdraw the nail; which was fairly notched therein, and 
was found unmarked by the blow. I then dared the doctor to a similar experi- 
ment with his own sword ; which was unhesitatingly agreed to and tried, but with 
a vey different result, the nail being severed: but as there is a knack in directing 
the blow so as to fall at a particular angle, I doubt if he would have allowed me 
to perform his part in the ordeal.” 

The book contains some rough sketches illustrative of the text; clever, 
though inclining to caricature. If Mr. Bevan had no knowledge of art 
till he reached Rome, they speak well both for his “improvement” and 


his memory. 














Although full of the faults that spring from the greenness and sufli- 
ciency of youth, there is more promise in Ambarvalia than in the great 
mass of verses that continually come before us. Whether this promise 
is to run wild and waste itself in wordy nothings, or be taught by study 
and self-cultivation to fiow in a clear deep stream of poetry, is a ques- 
tion for the future to resolve. 

The cast of mind and taste of Arthur H. Clough and Thomas Burbidge 
have sufficient generic resemblance to allow their poems to stand together ; 
though we suppose it was college friendship, and the associations of the 
“ idem velle atque nolle,” that induced their joint publication, rather than 


point; for a good deal that looks like inspiration in the rough vanishes 
under the shaper and polisher, just as a grand scheme dissolves when 
brought to the test of calculation and working, and Mr. Clough’s writing 
might seem less poetical were he compelled to be clear. It is plain that 
Mr. Burbidge has the more complete poems: we think the best is the 
* Goodman Tobacco-Farmer, written in Sicily, in 1846.” He makes it a 
species of political allegory against the tyranny of the King of Naples; 
but in the following extract we shall close with the principal subject. It 
is a clear and quaint bit of description, with some passing accompani- 
meuts of action, fresh from nature, and well individualised. 
“ Goodman Tobacco-Farmer spreads out his store to dry; 
Row and row the green leaves in a seemly order lie ; 
The open shore invites him, row and row he spreads them there, 
Binding neatly into bundles, as they answer to the air. 
Today's are fat and scentless, today’s are green with dew; 
Yesterday's are shrunk and brown, but the scent is creeping through. 
“ The rocky open shore, better drying-field were none— 
None freer to the breezes, nor fairer to the sun. 
But the road runs close beside—wall or hedge he must not make, 
Idle carmen, idle fisher-boys! ’tis the farmer's purse at stake. 
His purse and honour also—for our farmer doth maintain 
To grow the best tobacco on the rich Palermo plain. 
“ Protection must be had; so with toil the boughs he cut, 
With toil the stakes he planted, and wattled him a hut. 
Three-sided was the lodge, but open to surve 
The green leaves and the brown that in on order lay: 
What carpeting of Astracan to him had seemed so sweet! 
What rich floor-picture shuffled o’er by lordly Roman feet ! 
“Then it was I stood and marked him, housed in his leafy cell; 
Proud security was in his face, for he watched his treasure well. 
If the roguish wind would make a clutch at a dry leaf in his play, 
Out he darted !—weighted with a stone, the russet rambler lay. 
Even in his noontide napping one ear was yet awake, 
For the light-foot lizard’s scamper, or the rustle of the snake. 
“ Goodman Tobacco-Farmer, you watch them with a will! 
Better watching never yet was seen, and it is fruitless still! 
Even honest I am robbing you,—in every nerve I feel 
The delicate Aleccia which I innocently steal. 
Neighbour, gently comprehend me—the sticky leaves you keep, 
But the odour, friend, is flying free, o'er hill and plain and deep. 
“ Over landward gardens floating, the truant fragrance flies; 
Still before you lies your treasure, coffered in your careful eyes. 
On the road the snuffing carman drives apm ye! past ; 
On the shore the sturdy fisherman stands and delays his cast. 
Good neighbour, sack your treasure, take home what yet you may; 
But the leaves are all that you can keep, the scent will fly away. 


Brampton Rectory, or the Lesson of Life,is a religious tale, designed 
to uphold the doctrines of the Church of England, and the practical views 
of true Churchmen, equally against High Church and Low Church, the 
Tractarians and the Evangelicals. Mr. Oswald, Rector of Brampton, and 
his family, are the living exemplars of this juste-milieu; and after va- 
rious occurrences common to daily life, and discussions thereupon, Mr. 
Oswald ends by bringing round some of the principal persons in a 


| ton Rectory to his religious views, which in the main are those of 


late Dr. Arnold. 

There is not much of action or incident in this book ; but there is a great 
deal of nice observation of life and character, set off by thought and ree 
flection. The sketch of the Tractarians taking up medigval art as a new 
thing, and making religion a fashion, is good; though the picture, we 
think, is taken from the worst point of view. The Evangelicals are 
painted with more knowledge and more truth—thoroughly. Their narrow 
horizon, their uncharitable opinions on all beyond the pale, their ex- 
aggerated notions on sin and regeneration, with their substitution of 
theoretical religion for practical duties, are exhibited in a quiet and 








any critical reason. The characteristic of each writer is a sort of crude 
poetical power, which probably seems greater than it really is, from the | 
vagueness both of subject and thought in which it is shrouded. Purpose, | 
ideas, and frequently images, are seen as through a glass dimly; and | 
possibly the reader is induced to ascribe a greater power to what he does 
not clearly perceive, on the principle of “ omne ignotum pro magni- 
fico.” This careless obscurity, this throwing of fragments as it were to | 
the reader, is more visible in the poems of Mr. Clough ; many of whose | 
pieces are unnamed bits, as if he poured forth thoughts in verse without | 
lan or purpose, and would not when done even be at the trouble of | 
ding a title, but left the reader to infer that he had finished and begun 
anew, by some change of metre, or some apparent change of subject. 
Horace warns -he poetical aspirant against the usual source of a poet’s | 


faults, being misled “ specie recti”: he never deemed it necessary to | wildest. 0 
draulicks, which being placed in any roome or by a bedside causeth 


sweete sleepe to those which either by hot feavers or otherwise cannot 


warn the candidate against the consequences of affectation, laziness, or 
Contempt of his reeder. 

Mr. Burbidge’s poems are more complete as regards structure: their 
subjects are generally indicated by a title, even if it be no more than 
the common “ To ——” of sentimental effusions ; if they do not quite | 
approach the “teres atque rotundus,” they at least begin and end. | 
Whether he has at bottom so much power as Mr. Clough, is a moot ; 





truthful manner, that argues a close observation of the sect. All the 
dramatis personx, indeed, are delineated with great nicety and distinct- 
ness, without degenerating into mere painting for painting’s sake, 
Brampton Rectory contains more knowledge of life, and far more of 
thought and composition, than are exhibited in many three-volume novels. 


Professor Woodcroft’s Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Steam 
Navigation is a valuable book for those who wish to have a complete 
record of the different attempts that have directly or indirectly been 
made towards this great discovery in locomotion ; or for those more cu- 
rious inquirers who, looking beyond mere facts, like to observe how 
often the mind seems on the verge of a discovery and misses it, or how 
small a deficiency, even when the want is known as well as the means of 
attaining it, will defeat the practical utility of an ingenious invention. 
Mr. Woodcroft’s plan consists in giving in chronological order a precise 
account of the different attempts that have been made to propel vessels 
by mechanical means, in the words of their projectors when they took 
out a patent or published their plans, otherwise in the nearest account 
he could find. The difficulty of reaching the ideas of the inventor by 
means of his own language chiefly relates to the scheme of the ancient 


| world, or the middle ages, for propelling vessels by paddles worked 


by animal power. Since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
inventions have rarely failed from any want of words on the part 
of the author. It was not, however, till the time of Papin and 
Savigny (1680-1700) that any distinct idea of employing steam ap- 
pears to have been present to the mind of projectors. There is 
much mention, indeed, of making vessels move in a calm or against wind 


and tide, but the subject is mixed up with other subjects, often of the 


One of Dr. Grent’s six plans (1632) was a “ moveable hy- 


take reste, and withall altereth the dry hott ague into a more moistening 
and cooling temper, either with musicall sounds or without.” Savigny, 
the true inventor of the steam-engine, conjectured its applicability to na- 
vigation, but saw that his engine required changes to render it appli- 
cable to the purpose. It was not till towards the close of the last century, 
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after Watt’s great invention, that a distinct idea was present to the minds 
of the mechanical inventors; and then many tried unsuccessfully to over- 
come the practical difficulties of the working, till Fulton at last suc- 
ceeded. The plans of those who attempted this before Fulton, and the 
improvements that have been effected since his day, can be read at large 
in Mr. Wooderoft’s Sketch, accompanied by brief critical remarks, which 
many will think might have been extended with advantage. 


Mr. Gosse is favourably known for a book on the Birds of Jamaica, 
which combined a naturalist’s scientific knowledge with vivid powers of 
delineating the habits and characters of the creatures themselves, as well 
as of the landscapes they animated. Popular British Ornithology is 
a work of an humbler kind, intended to furnish youthful students with a 
handbook that shall yield them specific information as to the external 
characteristics of form, plumage, &c., with some account of the haunts 
and habits of the birds described. The author has infused into his pages 
some of the qualities that distinguished the Birds of Jamaica. Dividing 
his book into months, he gives a general description of the natural fea- 
tures of each, animated by little pictures fresh from nature, and well 
calculated to draw young students into the fields, lanes, or plantations, 
even in the present season. The birds described are grouped under each 
month with some reference to system; the earliest songsters and breeders 
heralding the spring; and though the descriptions are of necessity brief, 
they abound with that decision and nicety of remark which show that the 
observation is drawn from nature. The book is profusely illustrated by 
coloured plates, which assist the description by bringing the leading bird 
or birds of a species well before the eye. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Natural History of Ireland. Volume I. Birds; comprising the Orders 
Raportes and Insessores. By William Thompson, Esq., President of the 
Natural History and Philosophical Society of Belfast, &c. 

Revelations of Life, and other Poems. By John Edmund Reade. 

Ambarvalia. Poems by Thomas Burbidge and Arthur H. Clough. 

Raphael; or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By Alphonse de La- 
martine. 

Popular British Ornithology; containing a Familiar and Technical Descrip- 
tion of the Birds of the British Isles. By P. H. Gosse, Author of “ The 
Ocean,” &c. 

The Art of Painting Restored to its Simplest and Surest Principles. Trans- 
lated from the German of Libertat Hundertpfund. Illustrated with co- 
loured Plates. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage o 
1849; including all the Titled Classes. Ninth year. 
Esq., Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion.” 

ae extended and improved his plan till improvement and extension were no 
longer possible, Mr. Dod must of necessity rest upon his oars in that direction ; 





Great Britain and Ireland, for 
By Charles Rt. Dod, 





On the 12th, in Cumberland Street, Portman Square, the Lady Adela Ibbetson, of a 
daughter. 

On the 12th, the Hon. Mrs. Toler, of a son. 

On the 15th, in Russell Square, the Lady of Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., of a 


son. 
On the 16th, in Devonshire Terrace, Mrs. Charles Dickens, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th January, at the British Embassy, Paris, Baron K. I’. Bonde, to Florence, 
daughter of the Jate Sir Ricard Robinson, Bart. 

On the 16th, at St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles Gore Gambier, 
Vicar of Coln St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth Oakely, fourth daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Reid, of the Royal Engineers, C.B. and F_R.S., late Go- 
vernor of Barbados and the Windward Islands. 

On the 17th, at St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, John Dean Paul, Esq., of the Strand, banker, 
eldest son of Sir John Dean Paul, Bart., of the Hill House, Redborough, to Susan, only 
surviving daughter of the late John Ewens, Esq. 

On the 17th, at St. James’s Church, Windham Hornby, Esq., Captain in the Royal 
Navy, to Augusta, youngest daughter of Sir William Call, Bart., and Widow of the 
late Davies Paterson, Esq. 

On the 18th, at the Parish Church, Lewisham, by the Hon. and Rev. Henry Legge, 
D.C.L., Captain Lynedoch Gardiner, Royal Horse Artillery, son of Major-General Sir 
Robert Gardiner, K.C.B. and K.C.H., to Frances Barbara, daughter of Francis Newdi- 
gate, Esq., and the late Lady Barbara Newdigate. 

On the 18th, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, George Sandars, Esq., M.P., of Al- 
verthorp Hall, Yorkshire, to Arabella, eldest daughter of John Walker, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge Square, Hyde Park. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th January, at Cheltenham, Harriet, Wile of Ca; 
of the Right Hon. Lady Martha Saunders. 

On the 10th, in Lawn Place, South Lambeth, Mrs. Mary Deunis, late of Watford; 
in her 95th year. 

On the 10th, at Ryde, Captain Joseph William Bazalgette, R.N.; and on the Mth, 
at Horsham, his brother, Augustus Bazalgette, Esq. 

On the I1th, at St. Pierre-les-Calais, Calais, France, Peter FitzGibbon Henchy, Esq., 
Q.C. and LL.D., formerly of Merrion Square, Dublin. 

On the Lith, at Conington House, near Cambridge, Annette, Wife of W. Westwood 
Chafy, Esq., and second daughter of the late Lord Bishop of Cork. 

On the Llth, at Corville, Roserea, Elizabeth, Wite of the Hon. Francis Aldborough 
Prittle, and only daughter of the late Right Hon. George Pousonby. 

On the 13th, at Hyde Vale, Greenwich, William Milbanke Huskisson, Esq., of the 
Foreign Office, eldest surviving son of the late Captain Thomas Huskisson, R.N.; in 


tain Coote, R.N., daughter 


| his 33d year. 


but he exhibits unceasing industry and attention in watching and recording the | 


changes among the titled world. Nor is this dry work done drily: he drops 
into his notices a spirit of the living world and its affairs, which it is rare to find 
in Peerages, and still rarer combined with so much brevity. What is rarest of all 
in heraldic books, is the manner in which mere titles are cut down to the 
necessary facts, while particulars are reserved for the persons about whom we 
feel a curiosity. ] 

The London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1849. 

i indispensable guide to the medical profession in town and country has 
condensed into a more compact volume, without, as it strikes us, any loss 
6f really useful matter, unless it be the curtness of the obituary. ] 

Analysis and Theory of the Emotions; with Dissertations on Beauty, Sub- 
limity, and the Ludicrous. By George Ramsay, B.M., Author of “ An 
Essay on the Distribution of Wealth,” &c. 

[ This volume only begins the subject of the Emotions at large. Besides a general 
introduction, it contains essays on beauty, sublimity, and the nature and sources 
of ludicrous emotion. ] 

An Essay on Filial Duties; in which their Divine Obligation is established 
from Holy Scripture, and their importance to Social Happiness and Public 
Welfare is enforced; with Anecdotes and Illustrations trom Ancient and 
Modern History. By William Sidney Gibson, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 

[ The object and scope of this book are indicated by the title; its treatment and 
Style are scarcely equal to the good intentions which prompted its production. } 

Cornelii Taciti Opera. Edidit Franciscus Ritter. Volumes III. and IV. 
[Completes a very good edition, with erudite notes by a German of profound 
scholarship. The index is most elaborate. ] 

The Knife and Fork, for 1849. Laid by the “ Alderman.” 
culinary principles advocated by A. Soyer, Ude, Savarin, and other cele- 
brated professors. With fourteen choice Cuts by Kenny Meadows. 

[A melange of tm @esprit and hints on the subject of gastronomy, mingled 
with sketches of dinner-giving people by a “ diner-out.”] 

Leaves from the Note-book of an Oxford Traveller. 

[A brochure containing half-a-dozen short poems on subjects suggested by Euro- 
pean and Eastern travel,—as Gibraltar, Egypt, Bethlehem. } 
SERIAL. 

Hooker's Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany. Edited by Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L. Oxon., &c. and Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. No. I. January. 

InLustRaTED Work. 

Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia; with Historical Descriptions by 
William Brockedon, F.R.S. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Parts XV. 
and XVI. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Connexion between Science, Literature, and Religion; a Lecture de- 

a at Exeter Hall, December 14, 1848. By the Sones George Gil- 


Ti mr Cliristian Bearings of Astronomy; a Lecture by the Reverend George 
1 an. 

Cholera, its Preventive and Cure by Hydropathy, &c. By Captain Claridge. 
The Seeing Section Sor Nurses and the Workhouses. By Edward 
Sieveking, M.D., &c. 

California, its Situation and Resources: from Authentic Documents, &c. 
The Gold Regions of California, &c. With exclusive Authentic Particu- 

lars, and a coloured Map of the Country. 


BIRTHS. 
. ‘Qn the 34 January, at Florence, the Lady Charles Beauclerk, of a daughter. 
On the 4th, at Larkhill, Liverpool, Mrs. B. Heywood Jones, of a son. 
~ Qnthe 12th, at Efford House, Hants, the Marchioness of Hastings, Baroness Grey 
de Ruthyn, Wife of Captain Yelverton, R.N., of a daughter. 








Founded on the 





On the l4th, at Montrose, Mrs. Duke, the mother of Sir James Duke, M.P., Lord 
Mayor; in her 94th year. 

On the 15th, William Leverton, Esq., of Forest Gate, Westham ; in his 91st year. 

, .anuammn 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 

Tuesday, January 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

E. and J. Pearce, Canford Magna, Dorsetshire, builders 
bourne, hosiers—Cope and Deeley, Oldswinford, Staffordshire, glass-manufacturers— 
Cooper and Co. Birmingham, gun-manufacturers; as far as regards R. Bb. Cooper— 
Parbury and Co. London, merchants, and Thacker and Co. Calcutta, booksellers— 
Davey and Co. Blackburn, curriers Lambert and Son, Bath, bookbinders—Blackstone 
and Co. Manchester, manufacturers of pegged boots—Silvester and Blackstone, Man- 
chester, merchants—Davis and Hurry, Dalton, Lancashire, steel-converters—J acobson 
and Phillips, Plymouth, attornies--Forster and Co, Standish-with-Langtree, Lanca- 
shire, coal-miners—Waterfall and Heath, Shettield, coutfec.ioners—Schneider and Co, 
Dalton, Lancashire—Rogers and Co. Watling Street ; as far as regards J. A. Bennett— 
Tagg and Son, Bishopgate Street, undertakers—G. aud R. Macdona, Dublin, wine- 
merchants—Bird and George, Hereford, tim)er-merchants—Ilopkinson and Milward, 
Pall Mall, tailors—Bloxsome junior and Jackson, Dursley, Gloucestershire, attornies— 
Wagstaff and Co. Manchester, engravers—Wood and Maesall, Northiam, Sussex, dra- 
pers—Gatliff and Co. Leeds, stuft-merchants—Robinson and Ingram, Leicester, attornies 
—Adcock and Thompson, Manchester, livery-stable-keepers — Fisher and Co. Langthorpe, 
Yorkshire, seed-crushers—Fletcher and Roberts, Wandsworth, attornies —Schotield and 
Sons, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturers; as far as regards R. Schoficld—Ford and 
Chadwick, Glossop, Derbyshire, paper-makers—Long and Smith, Wootton-under-Edge, 
clothiers—The Northern Coal Mining Company; as far as regards J. Macwhirter— 
Rolland and Co.—The United General Gas Light Company ; as tar as regards J. Cowan. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Mawekr, WILLIAM, Low Team, near Gateshead, banker. 
BANKRUPTS. 
3ENBOW, HENRY Ricuarp, Malvera Wells, veterinary-surzeon, to surrender Jan. 30, 
Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Bloxham, Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham. 

Borr, Dante, Bristol, share-broker, Jan. 13, Feb 27: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Sergeant’s 
Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Broapy, W1LLtaM, Halken Street West, Belgrave Square, commission-agent, Jan. 24 
Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr. Clarke, George Street, Mansionhouse; official assignee, Mr. 
Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

CuILDERHOUSE jun., WiLt1aAM, Brompton, builder, Jan. £6, March 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Gibbon, Great James St. Bedford Row; official assignee, Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Cores, Joun, Launton, Oxfordshire, baker, Jan. 27, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rance & Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Conepon, Lazarus, Spring Street, Paddington, painter, Jan. 30, Feb. 27: soliciter, 
Mr. Depree, Lawrence Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhail Chambers. 

Dixon, Tuomas CARPENTER, Gravesend, oilman, Jan. 25, Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Philp, Great St. Helen’s ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

GaRRET, WILLIAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller, Jan. 24, Feb. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Birkett and Son, Cloak Lane; Messrs. Jobling and Fleming, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hunt, Epwarp WiLi1aM, Newgate Market, victualler, Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitor, 
Mr. Vaughan, Lincoln’s [un Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Hoenrer, Ropert Wi.1aM, Paddington, baker, Jan. 22, Feb. 22; solicitor, Mr. 
Knight, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Jackson, Joun, Clifford, Herefordshire, farmer, Jan. 31, Feb. 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Pugh, Hay, Brecknockshire ; Mr. Chaplin, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 

sirmingham. 

Kemp, Horatio, Threadneedle Street, discount-agent, Jan. 27, March 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Chilcote, George Street, Mansionhouse ; official assignee, Follett, Sambrook Court. 

KNAPPING, CHRISTOPHER Josern, Eastwood, Essex, cattle-dealer, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: 
solicitor, Chidley, Guildhall Chambers; official assignee, Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Letou, ZEBULUN, Manchester, tea-merchant, Feb. 1, lo: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Hitchcock and Co.; Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

LopcE, Ropert, Kettlewell, miner, Jan. 29, Feb. 19. solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Co, 
Bow Churchyard; Watson, Sedbergh; Bell, Leeds; ofiicial assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Massey, WILLIAM ApAm, Liverpool, wood-turner, Jan. 29, Feb. 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Brabner, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool. 

MENHENITT, Joun, Plymouth, builder, Jan. 25, Feb. 20: solicitors, Mr. Harris, Lin- 
coln’s Inn; Mr. Kelly, Plymouth; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Herna- 
man, Exeter. 

Parrott, WiL.1aM, Leicester, stone-mason, Jan. 26, Feb. 23 : solicitors, Mr. Dibben, 
Leicester; Mr. Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

SERJEANT, Joun, Worksop, grocer, Feb. 3, March 3: solicitors, Mr. Moss, Sergeant's 
Inn; Messrs. Branson and Son, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield, 

THORNLEY, WILLIAM, Ripley, Derbyshire, grocer, Jan. 26, Fe. 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Ingle, Belper; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 6, West, Hornchurch, Essex, saddler—Feb. 9, Smyrk, Lavina Grove, Wharf 
Road, builder—Feb. 12, Roberts, Liverpool, ironmonger—Feb. 8, Hignett, Liverpool, 
tobacconist—Feb. 12, Roberts, Denbigh, innkeeper—Feb. 9, Manby, Burnley, ironmonger 
—Feb. 9, J. F. and H. Fletcher, Over Darwen, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Feb. 
9, Briddick, Durham, dealer in iron. 





Whibley and Co. Sitting- 














CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 9, Fletcher, Greenwich, coal-merchant—Feb. 7, Collard, Ramsgate, baker—Feb. 
7, Williams, Jermyn Street, victualler—Feb. 13, Collins and Reynolds, Charterhouse 
Square, engravers—Feb. 13, Wells, Ramsgate, baker—Feb. 9, Thorman, Camberwell, 
tea-dealer—Feb. 13, Wills, Portsmouth, wharfinger—Feb. 8, Hogg, Walcot, draper— 
Feb. 15, W. and J. D. Couch, Swansea, sail-makers—Feb. 9, Bacon, Upper R 
Street, Bermondsey, leather-factor—Feb. 9, Carpenter, Liverpool, ship-owner—Feb. 9, 
Ridgway, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 9, Johnson, Liverpool, victualler—Feb. 14, Powell, 
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Little Hay, Staffordshire, engineer—Feb. 10, Wright, Hanley, Staffordshire, tailor-— 
Feb. 8, Hardon, Preston, joiner. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 6. 

Murphy, Derby, jeweller —Armstrong, Salford, ironmonger—Tanner and Ward, Lead- 
enhali Place, leather-factors—Feeny, Liverpool, hotelkeeper—Cowsill, Prestwick- 
cum-Oldham, Lancashire, calico-printer—Furlong, Chepstow, wine-merchant—Glynn, 
Liverpool, broker—Preston, Wakefield, surgeon—Buckland, Charles Street, Manchester 
Square, cabinet-maker—Tench, Winlaton, Durham, grocer—Banks, Lymington, builder 
—Denton, Gorton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer—(Uarter, Swaffham Bulbeck, grocer 
—Jessop, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, auctioneer—B. and J. Crankshaw, Whalley, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners. DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 


Ratherford, Carlisle, grocer; first div. of 2s. any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- | 


upon-Tyne—Browne, Limerick, draper ; first div. of ds. 9d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester—Dethick and Kay, Newton Heath, Manchester, brewers; first and final 
div. of 10s. 9d. Jan. 23, and every subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Fen- 
ton, West Smithfield, lead and glass merchant; first div. of Ls. 6d. Jan. 18, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Lasinghall Street—Goodcheape, Aldersgate 
Street, undertaker ; first div. of 4s. ld. Jan. 18, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—J. and J. Trevers, East Lane, Walworth, carpenters ; div. 
of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Trevers senior, on any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Duplan, Regent’s Place, Westminster, tea-dealer; second div. of 
2s. 44d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Webster, Hedge Row, 
Islington, victualler; first div. of 93d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street —M. S. and M. Oxley, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, hotelkeepers; first div. of 
2s. 53d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Bowdler, Shrewsbury, 
jeweller ; first div. of 33d. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Dean, High 
Street, Southwark, jeweller ; first div. of 2s. Yd. Jan. 20, and two subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Fryman, Rye, wine-merchant; first div. of 7s. Jan. 20, 
and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Gre Abchurch Lane —Wyer, Newington Cause- 
way, tailor; second div. of 5d. Jan. 17, three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Tur- 
quand, Guildhall Chambers— Willis and Swainson, Liverpool, merchants—fifth div. of 
ls. on the joint estate; third div. of ls. on the separate estate of J. Willis, Jan. 17, or 
any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Folleit, Liverpool—Crankshaw, Preston, cotton- 
spinner; first and final div. of 3s. id. any Tuesday; 
Chesterfield, grocer; second div. of Gd. and 2s. Gd. on new proofs, any Tuesday; Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Young, Woodside, Ayrshire, grain-dealer, Jan. 23, Feb. 8- 
Jan. 22, Feb. 19. 

















Miller, Crieff, yarn-dealer, 


Friday, January 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Burdes and Co. Sunderland, lime-burners ; as far as rezards R. and P. Burdes—Vil- 
lani and Candolfini, Union Street, Southwark, hatters ~ Hutchinson and Brown, Wins- 
ley Street, Oxford Strect, coachmakers—Griftin and Elgar, Deal, rope-makers—Scho- 
field and Co. Heyrod, Lancashire, woollen-imanufacturers— Fell and Co. Wolverhamp- 
ton, brassfounders ; as far as regards J. Dixon—Gough and Co. Hulme, manufacturers 
of patent cotton wipings—Buttrey and Co. foreign agents—K. and J. Wait, Manchester, 
file-makers—Clay and Anderson, Huddersfield, cloth-merchants—Kerridge aud Smith, 
Mill Hill, Hendon, boot-makers—Wood and Mascall, Northiam, Sussex, grocers—R. 
and J. Lane, Esher, bakers—Brown and Co. Droylsden, Lancashire, chemists—F. and 
J. Harland, Cumberland Place, Surrey, zinc-workers—Kendal and Co. Manchester, 
merchants; as far as regards J. Brundrit—Bright and Swamers, Birmingham, drapers 
—Wells and Hayes, St. Helen’s, grocers —Burton and Wood, Manchester, bakers—Neil- 
son and Co. Glasgow; Brown and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants—Pope and 
Scott, Bearhunt, Hants, millers—Cheeseman and Vincent, Brighton, hotclkeepers—E. 
and J. Chappel, Leeds, pail manufacturers. 

ANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Prnper, Epwargp, High Strect, Camden Town, chemist. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bort, Danret, Bristol, share-brorer, to surrender Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitors, Mr. 
Jay, Sergeant’s Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

BURNELL junior, Epwaxp, Bitton, Gloucestershire, cattle-dealer, Feb. 1, March |: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clark and Co. Lincoln's lam Fields; Mr. Taddy, Bristol ; official 
assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

CARTWRIGHT, Jatnus JoreL, Wakeficl!, corn-merchant, Feb. 5, 26: 
Clarke, Southampton Buildings; Mr. Witham, VY 1 
official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Crisr junior, James, Beccles, corn-merch 
Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
signee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghal! Street. 

CONNELL, JAMES, Stainsbury Road, Poplar, timber-merchant, Jan. 27, March |: 
solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Pavement, Finsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Fox, Ricnargpb, Derby, share-dealer, Feb. 2, March 9: solicitors, Messrs. Perry and 
Smith, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. Y 

GaMBLE, Jonn, Whitecross Street, victualler, Jan. 25, March 5: solicitor, Mr. Mar- 
tineau, Raymond’s?Buildings ; official assizuee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Grunpy, EpmMunb, Great Bolton, grocer, Feb. 2, 22; solicitors, Mr. Wood, Lincoln’s 
Inn; Richardson and Marsland, bolton; official assignee, M 

Ho xt, Josern, Eccleston, Lancashire, provision-dealer, Feb. 2 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; Green, Liverpooi ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

HOotuey, Joan, Norton St. Philip, Somersetshire, miller. Jan. 30, Feb : solicitors, 
Messrs. Jones and Blaxlana, Crosby Square ; Mr. Abbot, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. 
Miller, Bristol. 

Kyarke, James, Glascoed, Denbighshire lime-burner, Jan. 3!, Feb. 2 
Messrs. Raimondi and Tagart, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs, James and Owen, Wrex- 
ham ; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

MAppox sen., Cuak.es, Llangwin, Monmouthshire, wood-dealer, Feb. 1, March 1 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Trchern and White, Londen ; Mr. Sabine, Bristol; official asslguee, 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Paice, Josern Rees, Aberdale Iron-works, Glamorganshire, druggist, Feb. 5, March 
§ : solicitor, Mr. Phillpots, Cardiff; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Reeves, CHARLES, Bath, mason, Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Smith, South- 
ampton Buildings; Mr. Skurray, Bath; ofhcial assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 12, T. and G. Seddon, Calthorpe Place, Gray’s Inn Road, upholsterers—Feb. 9, 
Lewis, Stangate Street, tin-plate-manufacturer—Feb. 9, Rogers, Southampton, draper 
—Feb. 9, Kirby, Newgate Street, pin-manufacturer—Feb. 9, Moon, Langbourne Cham- 
bers, Fenchurch Street, merchaut—Feb. 13, Mandeno, Grove street, Hackney, market- 
gardener—Feb. 9, Welborne, Albemarle Streei, silk-mercer—Feb. i3, Macoun, Bolton, 
cotton-spinner—Feb. 13, Wrigley, Halifax, silk-waste -spinner— Feb. 13, Knight, Man- 
chester, stock-broker—feb. 10, Walton, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, ironfounder. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 9, Thomas, Princes Street, Hanover Square, tailor —Feb. 12, Newson, Norwich, 
grocer—Feb. 12, Guillaume, Botley, timber-merchant—Feb. 9, Rogers, Southampton, 
draper 
Newport, Monmouthshire, apothecary—Feb. 13, Rowell, Hartlepool, merchant—Feb. 
12, Wilson, Leeds, grocer—Feb 10, Thompson ,‘Vest Bromwich, coach spring maker— 
Feb. 13, Pratt, Worcester, clerk—Feb. 9, Parsous, Nottingham, purse-manutacturer— 
Feb. 13, Bassano, Aston, Warwickshire, coachtounder—Feb. 9, Moseley, carver 

_ To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 9. 
F Wait, Bristol, stock -broker —Wilson, Woolwich, grocer—Smith, Shrewsbury, dealer 
in marine stores—Fryman, Rye, wine-merchant —Norgate, Tavistock Square, school- 
mistress—Hingley, Cradley, Worcestershire, chain-manufacturer 
manulacturer—Pottinger, Banbury, tailor—Headland, Harley Street, lodging-house- 
keeper. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

De Vear, Lisle Street, currier; first div. of 6jd. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Taylor, Almondbury, clothier ; first div. of 9d. Feb. 1, and any sub- 
sequent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—J. and T. N. Swift, Huddersfield, chemists 














solicitors, Mr. 








farch 1: 
1 and Co. Norwich; official as- 












llobson, Manchester. 
23: solicitors, Messrs. 




















div. of 2s. 6d. Feb. 1, and any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Her- | 


bert and Wrighton, York, linendrapers ; first div. of 2s. 4d. Feb. 1, and any subsequent 
Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Newboult, East Retford, draper; second div. of 
1s. 5}d. and 16s. 53d. on new proofs, Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Free- 
man, Sheffield—E. and A. Linley, Sheflicld, sheepshear-manufacturers ; second div. of 
1s. 6d. and 6s. on new proofs, Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Freeman, 
SheMicld—Astill, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, ironmonger; second div. of ls. 3d. and 
6s. 3d. Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Freeman, Sheftield—Wayte, Basford, 
ironfounder ; first div. of 8d. Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Freeman, Shef- 
field—Scott, Sheffield, flour-dealer ; second div. of 2s. and 12s. on new proofs, Feb. 6, 
and any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—Slater, Doncaster, ironmonger; 
first div. of 8s. 4d. Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—Riley, 
Sheffield, tobacconist; first div. of 2s. 6d. Feb. 6, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. 
Freeman, Sheffield. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Green, Gorbals of Glasgow, merchant, Jan. 25, Feb. 15—Buchanan, Glasgow, com- 
mission-merchant, Jav. 25, Feb. 15. 


Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Nall, | 


; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds ; 


solicitors, Messrs. 


solicitors, | 


Feb. 9, Widdowson, Dover Street, lodging-housekeeper—Feb. 13, Thomas, | 


Norton, Paisley, | 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tues Wednes.| Thurs. 








—_—_ So 


8 per Cent Comsols.... ...c.ccccccecccss| GO) £04 xo8 693 | «88g 
rand * og | Aog ave sue | geo 8 











Ditto for Account... 
nog 


3 per Cents Reduced .. go 
34 per Cents .......- oa 
I 
losg | 190 


Long Annuities .. carted inten beeen 8a 
| 


Sug Big god 


- 








Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . 






















































India Stock, 10$ ....... eos secesece | [i - | 239 } 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 24d. perdiem . | 43 pm 40-44 43-44 4346 | 46-47 2-46 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent ........... «+-s) 45pm.) 45 4s 46 “ | «4 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endir< Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...... — || Massachusetts sterling)...6 p Ct 9s 
Belgian .. Mexican asoneseoscenseds SS 2oh 
Ditto... Michigan .........+ wecee Om — 
Brazilian . eee Mississippi Sterling t=— -- 
Buenos Ayres .... 26 New York (1505) ..... 5 — 91 
Chilian ......... 9u Ohio ... . cevve ‘-_— 9 ex d, 
Damish ...c00.c.ccce cssece Pennsylvania . | 72 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 49} Peruvian ©... secseee eee 6— | 49% 
Ditto. oO cenceveccceeses 77 Portuguese ..... tf = 7 
French .. —_ Ditto 2. .ceeeeees t= 26 
Ditto ......- e-e06 -- Russian 5 =— | 103¢ 
Indiana (Sterling se Spanish 2... .s0+ eseeees 5 = | 15a 
(ilinois . ......6+ 6400+ eee Ditto .. t= t 
Kentucky .... ....++- ereene 894 Ditto (Passiy . 
Louisiana (Sterling BS Ditto (Deferred oe. . 
Maryland (Sterling 74 Venezuela Active iaiah 
SHARES. 
Last Officia! Quotation duriag the Week ending l'riday Evening.) 
Raitwars— } Ban ks— 
Caledonian.... | 255 | Australasian ... eee _— 
Edinburgh anc a 43 British Ne Se ex d. 
Eastern Counties... } ug Ci Colonial . — 
Great Northern .... ...- -++| 9 ex int Comme ° — 
Great North of England .. ....- 2565 Londor | 234 
Great Western .. » s00eKee | 97 London Joint Stock = ....+++.4+ | 6 
Hull and Selby..... ...+ «+ -| whe | National of Ireland. | — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 72 National Pro, incial — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... ...... | Lh) | Provincial of Ireland, .-| @exd 
London Brighton and South Coast) 35g CO Union of Australia .. . } 2 
London and Blackwall ........++ 4 | Union of London ...6 ereseees 103 
London and North-western .....| | 131 } Mines— 
Midiand . o- cece -ceercccoese 91 ! Bolanos . erecccese —_— 
North British .......... | 163 Brazilian lnper 7 
Northern and Eastern | } Ditto (St. John D 14 
South-eastern and Dover . | 258 Cobre Copper — 
South-wester ......2.0.-o-ess00f 43 | Muiscer.ans = | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..! bi 3 Australian Agricultural .. 18 
York and North Midland ....... } 57 } Candas 2.002 seccccee _ — 
Docsns— } } General Ste.m 20 
East and West India ........... } l22exd } Peninsular ond Orie 62 
London .... ee luosexd Royal Mail steam aug 
St. Ratherime... ....secscecesees T5exd South Austraiian.. 1 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, british Cakes £79 10 0... 0 0 @ 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 6 0 0.. 6 6 @ 
New Dollars .... aeeesccesee -. © 4&2 10! Lead, Kritishb Pig - 318 @. 088 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ......0 4 118 | Steel, English ...... ooo... ode 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 13th day of January 1549. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
sceccecee £26,195,250 Government Iebt ...... 
Other Securities ..... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion ...... 


Notes issued ...++.++ 








£25 ,198,250 


£25,193,250 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
evecees £14,558,000 Government 


Proprietors’ Capital... Securities, (in- 





Rest an ° coe 3,455,161 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity £15,621 964 

Public Deposits® ......+.+. 3.908 284 Other Securities 6. ..ceeceee 10,024,760 

Other Deposits LL AS,171 Notes ** seeee 9924 435 
> 


Gold and Silver Coin ... 











Seven Day and other Hills .. : ° 1,vs2 
oa | — 
£34,916 488 £34 916,488 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, January 19 





& 6. & 8. | s. % & 
Wheat, R.New40tod4 | Rye ...... + 246025 } Maple..... 320054 | Oats, Feed. 17 w18 
iid | harley 20—22 | Whit | Fine. 18-10 
42-44 Malting. | Boilers .. Poland 19 —20 
iit Malt, Ord.... Beans, Ticks }—25 Fine. 20~—21 
- 486—50 Fine .... } Old. . . 40-32! Potato - 
Super. New .. 50— 52 | Peas, Hog . ' Harrow ws — Su Fine. 23 —24 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 

Wheat..... 475. 0d 28s. 3d.’ Wheat...... 10s Od.) Rye .. 

Bariey..... 31 0 33:8 | Barley...... 2 0 | HKeans. 

Oats... .... 18 3 . 37 3 Oats ........ 3 6 | Pems o- 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending January 13. 

Wheat, 455.4d.—Barley ,29s. 1d.—Oats, 17s. 8d.—Rye, 275. 94.—Beans, 32s. 2d.—Peas, 354. 0d, 








FLOUR. ' PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........ persack dis. to 47s. Butter—Best Fresh, lis. per doz. 
ees PRT ee 41 3 | Carlow, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 25. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 38 — 40 Bacon, Irish .......+.+ -per owt, 54s.— 66s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ... -. « 35 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire crescscece « A om & 
Bran......... . perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain .......+«++ - 0 — 
Pollard, fine. . — 0 Blams, VOrk . .ccccces socsccees 80 — 90 


Eggs, French, per 





Bread, 694 to 6d. the ‘4b loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp LeaDENBALL.* Smrrerie.o.” Heap or Carrie at 
s. d. s. d. 





s.d s. a sd Sui TMPIBLD. 
Beef... 2Wto 3 4to3 8 ..... 2WtsWtod 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 G—3 8 were B44 m2 dO Beasts : 
Veal 30—4 0—4 8 38—4 6—5 2) Sheep. 
Pork.. 3 8—4 6—5 © ..... 4 G—4 B—5 2, Calves. 
Lamb. 0 O—0 OU—0 0 0O0—0 0-0 f Pigs... 


. To sink the offal, pers sb. 








HOPS 











8. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ......... ~. see 60s, to 68s.) York Regents.. ......-.perton. 60s. to 140s, 
Choice ditto. ese.e ree 60 — 126 | Beotch Keds .. eaves eeelOO 120 
Sussex Pockets .......-....+5 44 — 66 DeVONS ... «. + esses eee eee + Om Oo 
Fine ditto .....- eoee +. 8 — 132 Kent and Essex Whites ....... -lwo— 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CumBERLAND. Smurrurieco. TECHAPEL, 


















Hay, Good ... TOs, CO 778. ceccesccess TOS. WO TRH, wrcveeees . to 70s. 

Inferior . 4 — 65 ee 48 55 - 0 

OW woe ce o— @ = 0 

Clover. . -seee cess ° 99 — 92 — 105 

Wheat Straw.........+++ 2=— 2 —- 2 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | 


GROCERIES. 
Tea, Bohea, fine, ....per lb. 
Congou, fine sens eee 
Linseed Oi) .... pniewneness Souchong, fine -~ 138 —2 
Linseea Oil-Cake -+. per1000 0 0 O | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 100s. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ........... 328. Od. wo36s. 
Coals, Hetton ..... aseeeee 168. 6d. | Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 230. Didd. 
TOSS .crvccce-coccessesscooccse 160. 3d, West India Molasses..... 16s. Od. to 20s. 04. 







Rape Oi! .... 


++ sper cwt. £1 17s. Od. 
Refined 117 0 





Os. Id. to Os. 3d, 
13s3—1! : 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS, Every Evening. 
Extraordinary Performances of the Celebrated Equestrian 
Troupe from the Cirque de Paris. Children admitted at 


XeLise AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 
A preh ve system of Loan (in connexion with Life 





Second Price, from the Commencement of the Entert 
commences at Eight o'clock. MORNING PERFORMANC ES 
every Wednesday and Friday ; Children at Reduced Prices ; 
Commencing at Two o'clock. 

ADLLE. JENNY LIND AT EXETER 

HALL.—Mr. BALFE will give a GRAND CONCERT on 
Mownpay Evenine, Janvary 29. On which occasion, in addi- 
tion to her celebrated Arias and Cavatinas, Madile. Jenny Lind 
will sing a New Ballad, composed expressly by Mr. Balfe, en- 
titled, “‘ The Lovely Rose.” Madile. Vera, Miss Bassano, Miss 
Durbacher, Signor Beletti, Signor F. Lablache, and Signor 
Lablache, will assist. M. Thalberg will perform two of his 
most esteemed compositions. The Orchestra will be selected 
and conducted by Mr. Balfe. Tickets 19s. 6d. each, Reserved 
Seats, 21 ~y at Cr Cramer, Beaver, and Co., 201, » Regent Street. 

TJALL PLACE SCHOOL, BEXLEY, 

KENT.—Hatt Prace is situated in a beautiful and 

healthy part of Kent, onthe North bank of the Cray, between 
the villages of Bexley and Crayford, about seven miles from 
Greenwich, and two-and-a-half from Erith Pier. The spa- 
cious and airy Dormitories and Class-rooms of this ancient 
edifice, and the extensive pleasure-grounds by which it is 
surrounded, present no ordinary attractions to those parents 
who feel how essentially pure air and regular exercise con- 
tribute to the heaith and happiness of their children. The 
Proprietors of this school are desirous of affording to the sons 
of professional men and private gentlemen a sound and com- 
prehensive education, at a moderate expense, without ex- 
posing the pupils to the evils arising from that indiscriminate 
association which is sometimes the consequence of moderate 
terms. The terms, which are inclusive, and the principles on 
which the school is conducted, may be learned by applying for 
&@ prospectus to Messrs. Retreand Frercuer, 15, Cloak Lane, 
Walbrook, or to the Principals at their residence. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for the WINTER, 
A single lady or gentleman, or a gentieman and his wife, 
fond of cheerful society, and seeking a pleasant HOME for the 
WINTER, can obtain board for a few months in a highly re- 
spectable, cheerful, and musical family, occupying a large and 
commodious house, within a few hours’ journey of London, 
and whose object is to obtain the society of a pleasant and 
well-bred person in addition to their own circle. The house 
of the advertiser stands in its own extensive grounds, at the 
sea-side, but completely sheltered from all winds. The winter 
climate of the loc ality is admitted to be unequalled in mildness 
and salubrity. The situation is most attractive, and the sur- 
rounding scenery picturesque in the extreme. A man-servant 
can be accommodated, and the use of the advertiser's carriage 
had if desired. Terms and full particulars can be obta.ned on 
application by letter only to C. D. H., at the post-office, 2, De- 
vereux Court, » Temple, _ London. 


ONTRACIS FOR PEAS AND OATS.— 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 18th January 1849. 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do Hereby Give Notice, that on Tuurspay the 25th mnstant, 
at One o’Clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons 
as may be willing to Contract for supplying and delivering 
into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford the under- 
mentioned articles. viz.— 


























Quarters. When to be Delivered. 
Half ina Fortnight, and the 
PRAB.00-ccccccese +++» 500) remainder in a Fortnight 


afterwards. 

OATS (Scotch Potato)... 300 | Within Ten Days, 

Samples (not less than two quarts of each) must be produced 
by the Parties tendering. The Conditions of the Contracts 
may be seen at the said Office. No Tender will be received 
after One o’Clock on the day of Treaty, nor any noticed, un- 
less the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly authorized in 
writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
ae. and bear in the left-hand corner the words, “‘ Ten- 

————-——— ,"’ and must also be delivered at Somer- 
set Place. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company’s Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex- 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 3 27th of the month. 

oan Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 

passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Omices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


ue NICOLL, | REGENT T STREET, 
AND CORNHILL. 

The NICOLL—This is the Trade Mark and Distinctive 
Title given to a Patented PALETOT, or OVER COAT, which, 
though used as a warm winter covering, can at the same 
time be converted into 4 light Walking Paletot, by simply de- 
taching a wadded interlining, and which can be again as 
easily attached at the pleasure of the wearer, who in both 
cases will maintain an unaltered and most gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. 

The material corresponds in durability we excellence with 
that) of the celebiated Registered Paletot (6 and 7 Vic. cap. 
65) of Llama Cloth. The patentees of the Nicoll being the 
proprietors and sole originators of both garments, the same 
moderate prices existing in each, and they continue to be hon- 
oured with the patronage of their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
‘Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and all others 
distinguished in rank and fashion, the Court, the Pulpit, and 





the Bar. 

RAILWAY TRAVELLERS will perceive great conve- 
nience in its Pocket Protector, which effectually preserves 
from loss the railway ticket, loose cash, &c. besides a peculiar 
comfort for night traveliing, which must be seen and worn to 
be appretiated. There are agents for the sale of the above 

tented articles of dress in all the principal towns through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Colonies, keeping an assort- 
ment ready for inspection. But any gentleman residing 
where there is no agent, can promptly receive the Nicoll, &c. 
by enclosing (accompanied by a money-order) the number of 
inches, or two pieces of string, describing his measurement 
around the chest and waist, to H. J. and D. Nicott, 114, 116, 
and 120, and 120, Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London. 


“A NOTHER IMPORTANT CURE by HOL- 
LOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS of a WOUND in 

the LEG.—Mrs. Malcolm, wife of the Lighthouse Keeper at 
the entrance of the river Tees, near Redcar, had been a suf- 
ferer for upwards of ten years with a severe wound in the leg, 
which during the last four years of that period, wasso bad, that 
it made her quite incapable of walking without crutches. To 
treat it many remedies had been tricd in vain, before Hollo- 
Way’s Ointment and Pills were used ; but these excellent re- 
medies being at last resorted to, effectually healed the wound 
in about nine weeks,‘and the patient is able to walk about 
even without the support ofa stick. Sold by all Druggists, and 
at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London 








A e) on bted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuitics, and En- 
dowments. Hitt Witctams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 


MRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 

This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlia- 
ment, (ith Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilitics and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 7,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual! advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moraison, Resident Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. L, 1847. 


SPECI AL NOTICE.—To secure the advantages « of | this Year's 
Entry, Proposals mag A aad sees at = Bag ry — or at 
any of the Society's on or 

Gcortisi EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Spe- 
cial Act of Parliament. 
EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew Square. 
LONDON, 61 a, Moorgate Street. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Beccieccn and 
QvEFNSBERRY. 
The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of 

Three Millions Sterling. 

The ANNUAL ae amounts to One Hundred and 

Twelve Thousand oun 
The ACCUMU LATED’ Fu ND to Four Hundred and Sixty 

Thousand Pounds. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Three Years. 
The following ADDITIONS have been made to Policies— 
At Ist March 1841, being TEN Years from the 














formation of the Society.... «2... ..-eeeessseee 75,239 
At Ist March 1844, being T HR 3 dditional years 83,210 
At ist March 1847, being for other THREE years. 129,9ly 


Total Retrospective Additions to Policies up to } £288,368 
Ist March 1847 
This is altogether exclusive of prospective idiitions. 
A further Triennial Allocation will take place at Ist March 
850. 


A Policy of 1,000/. effected on Ist March 1832, and becoming 
a claim before Ist March, 1849, will have increased by these 
additions to FOURTEEN HUNDRED and TWO POUNDS, 
and other Policies in proportion. 

Table of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had on appli- 
cation at the Society's Office, 61 4, Moorgate Street, London. 

Ws. Coox, Agent. 

Medical Referee—Josrru Lavare, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower berke- 

ley Street, Portman Square. 


ROVIDENT LIFE O OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Bacheuge 
Buildings. 

Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,137,753. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0004. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,C00l. 

President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 

Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
he Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander yg M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. xs, Bart. my W. John Williams. 

hn A. B 





Nirector. 
Physician—John acon at D.F.S.S . 29, Upper Montague 
t, Montague Square 
NINETEEN- TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURET 









































Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the waren 
of Bonuses. 
Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
Date of}; Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. |[nsured increased 
annually. 
£ £ d. £ 8. a. 
1806 2500 79 io 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto. 23117 8 
1818 1000 «| 34 16 10 ditto. 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total with addi- 
Policy | pate Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. ate. | Insured. added. ther increased. 
£ £ s. a. ed. 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 | 3558 17 x 8558 17 8 
Prospectuse: Sand full pi partic ulars may be obtained upon ap- 


plicatioa to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent ~treet. 
}LECTRO AND SHEFFIELD PLATE.— 
The Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings of Silver Pla- 
ted Dish Covers, Vegetable or Curry Dishes, and other requi- 
sites for the Dinner-table, is published, and may be had gratis, 
or will be sent, postage-free, to any part of Great Britain, 
Ireland, or the Colonies.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. 47, Corn- 
hill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 
Dy ~ TAL 7 
I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensr 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed ‘‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazeney and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
8o justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Portman Square. 











ce Warchouse ,6, Edwards Street, 


ENGLISH POETRY BOOKS. 

Selected for Use in the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 

st BOOK, for those between the ages of 
Eight and Ten Years. Price ls. 

SECOND BOOK, between Ten and Twelve. Price 1s. 6d. 

THIRD BOOK, between Twelve and Fourteen. Is. 6d. 

FOURTH BOOK, for those above the age of Fourteen. 
Price ls. 6d. 

*,* New editions have lately been published.—Besides 
careful selections from Dryden, Shakspere, Gray, Cowper, 
Milton, Goldsmith, Scott, &c., these volumes are enriched 
(by permission of the proprietors) with selections from 
Macaulay, Keble, Campbell, Southey, Taylor, and other 
coryright authors. 

Loneman and Co. London; Warinc Wess, Liverpool. 





HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—An En- 


graving of a size for framing—viz. 10 inches by 8 
inches—made for the Shakespeare Society by SAMUEL 
Cousins, A.R.A., from the Chandos Portrait of Shake- 
speare, in the possession of the Earl of Ellesmere, will be 
delivered in the course of the Present Season to the Mem- 
bers of the Society who shall have paid their subscrip- 
tions for 1849, and Arrears, by the 3ist instant. Non- 
Members will receive Mr. Cousins’s Engraving, and en- 
title themselves to the Publications of the Society for two 
years, by paying 2l, Subscriptlons are received by Mr, 
Ropp, the Society’s Agent, No. 9, Newport Street, Lei- 
cester Square. . PAYNE COLLter, Director, 

F. G. TomLtns, Secretary. 








THE SKETCH BOOK, BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Next week, with Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. lés 

-. ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
SKETCH BOOK ; revised, with a New Introduc- 

tion by the Author. — Jour MoRnay, Albemarle Street. 


Nearly ready, “in one volume, feap. 8vo. 
I ISTORY OF THE YEAR 1848.  Exhibit- 
ing the Causes and Consequences of the various 
European Revolutions and their Influence on the Progress 
of Society. By Water K. Ketry. 
D. Bocue, Fleet Street. 








x ~ Ina few day 3, in post 8vo. 
P OUR MONTHS among the GOLD- 
FINDERS in ALTA CALIFORNIA. Being the 
Diary of an Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold 
Districts. By J. Tynwnirt Brooks, M.D. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 


On Feb. l, with a Portrait of Sir David Brewster, 
bow -BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1849: exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all 
Branches of Science and the Arts. By Joun Timps, 
Editor of the “* Arcana of Science.” 
D. — Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. — 


s day, 8vo. price Sixpence, 
SHORT. “LETTER TO MR. COBDEN, 
in Reply to his LONG SPEECH at Manchester, 
from his Quondam Admirer, Harry HoLprast. 
* Jlamlet—Or like a whale. 
Pol.—Very like a whale.” —J/amlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 
London : T. Boswortu, 215, Regent Street. 


ag gine S NEW phon 
This day, post 8vo. 6s. 6d c 
| APHAEL; OR PAGES OF. “THE BOOK 
» OF LIFE ATTWENTY. By ALrnonse pe LAMAR- 
TINE. Translated with the Sanction of the Author, and 
published, by special arr 1 ously with 
the » original in Paris. —Joun Ww. PARKER, West Strand. 
NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
Ti Sviseerce EDUCATION. By Harriet 
MARTINEAU. Also, 
}. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, PRE- 
SENT AND PAST. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d 
2. LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM: ESSAYS. By An 
INVALID. 5s. EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF —— 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 45s. 
IFE AND LETTERS OF " THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. Edited by Dr. Wm. Beatriz, one 
of his Executors. 

“ Dr. Beattie has executed his late friend’s commis- 
sion with the greatest care, and produced one of the most 
interesting biographies of the season.”—Tait’s Magazine. 

EDWAKD Moxon, Dover Street. 


Fourth Edition, price 18s. cloth 
I AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 











DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

* A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 
London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of 
Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after 
information, whether classical, political, domestic, or 

.— Times. —EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


gener. 
~~ On the 27th instant, 
HE GOLD-SEEKER’S MANUAL. By 
Profess \r ANsTED, M.A. F.R.S. Consulting Mining 
Engineer. CONTENTS: 

1. General Distribution of Gold in the World. 

2. The Gold District of California. 

3. The Mode in which Gold occurs in various parts. 

4. The Mineralogical and other Characteristics of Gold, 
and the Modes of Distinguishing and Discovering 
this Precious Metal. 

5. The Treatment and Metallurgy of Auriferous Rocks 
and Gold Dust. 

6. The Prospects of California as a Gold-producing 
Country, and the Probable Result to Commerce of 
the Californian Gold Discovery. 

Joun VAN Voorst, |, Paternoster Row. 
KEITH’S GLOBES.—1 vol. bound in roan, price 6s. 6d- 
7 EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; ora Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens. Designed for the Use of Schvols and 
Young Persons. A New Edition, enlarged and improved, 
by the Rev. G. N. Wricur. 
London : WiLtiaM Teco & Co. 
WRIGHT’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, 
18mo. cloth, price 7s. or in roan, 7s. 6d. 
RIGHT’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON; on a plan entirely new, in four parts. 
Greek-English difficult inflections; English-Greek and 
proper names; the interpretation of all the words which 
occur in Greek classic authors, the Septuagint, and New 
Testament ; and an Introduction, comprising an explana- 
tion of the more important Greek Terminations. 
London: Witit1aM Teaco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


A. FINDLAY’S (Esq. F.R.G.S. ) SCHOOL ATLAS. 
bee phn 4to. engraved on Steel, and fincly coloured, 
INDLAY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY. Sixteen Maps for the use 
of junior classes in ladies’ seminaries and gentlemen's 
schools. A specimen Map sent free to all parts. 
Also now to be had 
FINDLAY’S MODERN GENERAL ATLAS; 50 
Maps, imp. 8vo. 12s.; 4to. 16s. 
FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS; 26 Maps, imp. 
8vo. 12s.; 4to. 6s. 
London: Witttam Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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GEOGRAPHY & HISTORY.—1 vol. 12mo. roan, 4s. 6d. 
EOGRAPHY and HISTORY, selected by 
a Lady for the use of her own c hildren. Enlarged and 
continued to the present time. By Rev.G.N.Waieut, M.A. 
London : Witt1am Teac &. Co Pancras L. ane, Cheapside. 
HOMER'S S INTRODUCTION. —12mo. roan, 4s, 
OMER’S (Rev. P.) INTRODUCTION to 
the GREEK TONGUE, for the Use of Schools, 
with Notes, intended to explain the Principles on which 
many of the Rules were established. 

London : WitiiaM Tece & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
“AN THON’S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE.—In | vol. 12mo. bound in roan, 4s. 

NTHON’S GRAMMAR of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE; for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

The Second Edition. revised and corrected, by the Rev. 
J. R. Mason, D.D. Head Master, King’s College, London. 
London: Wituiam Tece & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





~poyD's ANTHON’S SALLUST.—In | vol. 12mo. 
bound in roan, price 5s. 
NTHON’S C. CRISPI SALLUSTI DE 
CATILIN.ZE CONJURATIONE BELLOQUE 
JUGURTHINO HISTORLE. Animadversionibus il- 
lustravit Carotvus AnTnon, LL.D. Editiooctava. Ac- 
cedunt Notulz quedam et Quxstiones cura Jaconi Boyp, 
LL.D.—Witu1aM Teo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
~~ ANTHON’S GREEK PROSODY, BY MAJOR. 
In | vol. }2mo. bound in roan, 2s. 6d. 
NTHON’S SYSTEM of GREEK PRO- 
SODY and METRE; for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges, together with the Choral Scanning of the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus of AZschylus, and the Ajax and (£dipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. A New Edition, revised and 
corrected, by J. R. Mason, D.D. Head Master of King’s 
Colleg re. — WILLIAM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ANTHON’S S FIRST LATIN LESSONS, BY REY. W. 
HAYES, B.A.—In 1 vol. 12mo. bound in roan, 4s. 
NTHON’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS; 


containing the most important parts of the Gram- 


mar of the Latin Language. Together with appropriate | 





Exercises in the Translating and Writing of Latin, for 
the use of Beginners. The Second Edition. Edited by 
Rev. W. Hayes, B.A. one of the Classical Masters, King’s 
College. —Wi1Li1aM Tece & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


BOYD'S ANTHO — 








CICERO. 
New Edition, !2mo. roan, price 6s. 

ELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. With 
an English Commentary, and Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Legal Indexes. By CnARLES ANTHON, 
LL.D. With Additions and Emendations by James 
Boyp, LL.D. one of the Masters of the High Schoo!, Edin- 
burgh.—Witu1aM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ANTHON’S HOMER’S ILIAD.—Bound in roan, 7s. 67 
OMER’S ILIAD; being the First Three 
Books according to the ordinary text, and also 

with the restoration of the Digamma,. To which are 
appended English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a 
Metrical Index and Homeric Glossary, by CUARLES 
AntTuon, D.D. A New Edition, by Bexsamin Davies, 
Ph.D. Lips.—W. Tece and Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS, BY 
ANTHON.—In 1 vol. 12mo. bound in roan, price 6s. 
>) VIRGILIL MARONIS BUCOLICA ET 

e@ GEORGICA. The EF 

gil, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Metrical Index, by CuakLes ANtnoyxn, LL.D. A New 
Edition, corrected, by JAMEs Nicuo.s, Editor of ** Fuller's 
Church History,” &c. 

London: W. Teae and Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside 


ANTHON’S C-ESAR’S COMMENTARIES 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. bound in embossed roan, price 6s. 
NTHON’S C.ESAR’S COMMENTARIES 
on the GALLIC WAR; and the First Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, Plans of Battle Sieges, &c. and Historical, 
Geographical, and Archwological Indexes. By C. AN- 

THon, LL.D. With Engravings and a Map. 

London: WituiaM Tece & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
BOYD'S ANTHON’S GREEK READER.—In a very 
large vol. duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. roan. 

GREEK READER; selected principally 

from the Work of Professor Frepenic Jacoss. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical 
Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a Copious Lexicon, 
by CHaRLEes AnTHon, LL.V. A New Edition, revised 
and corrected, by Rev. James Boyp, LL.D. one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 











London: WittiaM Teac & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. | 


ANTHON’S VIRGIL, BY TROLLOPE, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. beund in roan, 7s. 6d. 
HE JENEID of VIRGIL; with English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Clavis, 
and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Index. 
By Cuar_es AntTuon, LL.D. Jay Professer of the Greek 
and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. Edited, with con- 
siderable alterations, and adapted to the use of English 
Schools and Colleges, by the Kev. W. TroLtorr, M.A. 
London: Wituian Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
ANTHON’S HORACE, BY DR. BOYD. 
In | very large vol. duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. roan, 
7 WORKS of HORACE. With Ex- 
planatory English Notes, by Cuartes Anton, 
LL.D. A New Edition, edited by Dr. Boyp, one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. This edition 


is superior to any other: |. In having the notes below | 


the text to which they refer. 2. In having the text 


which the notes were intended to illustrate. 3. Inhaving | 


all the notes, for example, in the first Ode, the Grecian 
Games, &c. 4. In having much additional matter, viz 
the Horatian Metres, Life and Character of M: as, 
and Index of Proper Names, none of which are given in 
any other edition. 

London: Witttam Teac & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapsir« 


MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, by the Rev 
G. N. WRIGHT.—New « sate bound in roan, } 


4s. 6d. iustrated with 40 Engravings, Corrected oer] | 


Adapted for the Use of 8 houl 8 
I ISTORICAL and  MISCELLANE OU: S 


QUESTIONS, for the Use of Your Peop! 


With a Selection of British and General Livgt 
$y RicHMAL MANGNALL. 
London: Wittiam Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








gues and Georgics of Vir- | 


PERRIN’S FABLES.—12mo. bound. price 2s. 6d. 
ERRIN’S FABLES AMUSANTES ; avec 
une Table Générale et Particuliére des Mots, et de 
leur Signification in Anglais, selon l’ordre des Fables. 
Revue et corrigée par CHARLOTTE Waicurt. 
London: Witt1amM Teaco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


PERRIN’S NEW METHOD OF SPELLING. 
12mo. bound price 2s. 

ERRIN'’S NEW METHOD of LEARNING 
the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 

FRENCH LANGUAGE; in Two Parts. A New Edition, 

by CHARLOTTE WariGurT. 

London: Witt1aM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
PERRLN’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS. 

12mo. bound, price |s. 6d. 
ERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 

VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, 

cach preceded by a suitable Vocabulary in French and 

English. Designed for the Use of Schools. A New Edi- 

tion, revised and corrected by CuaRLoTTE WaiGHrT. 

London : Witttam Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY'S GRAMMAR ABRIDGED. 
Best edition printed, |[8mo, bound, ls. 
\ URRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Abridg- 
1 ed, with an Appendix, containing Exercises in 
Orthography, &c. Designed for the younger classes of 
learners. — WILLIAM Teao & Co. Pancras Lane, ( ‘heapside. 


MURRAY" 8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

w Edition, price only 3s. 
ery NGLISH GRAMMAR, adapt- 
| ed to the different classes of learners. With an 
Appendix of Rules and Observations. A New Edition, 
| with corrections and additions, by the Rev. E. C. Tyson, 
| M.A.—Wiututam Teao & Co. Pancras Lane, Che apside. 


~~ MURRAY'S ENGLISH E XERC ISES. 
12mo. bound, price only | 


\ URRAY’'S ENGLISH EXE RCISES, S, adapt- 
1 


ed to Murray's English Grammar. De signed for 
} the benefit of private learners as well as schools. A New 
Elition, edited by the Kev. E. C. Tyson, MA. KEY to 
the above, price, bound, Is. 6d. 
London: WiLtiaM Teoo & Co. Pancras Lane, C heapside. 


“MURRAY'S INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
RE ADER. —!2mo. bound, price 2s. 
\ URRAY’S INTRODUCTION to the ENG- 
i LISH READER; or a Selection of Pieces in Prose 
and Poetry, calculated to improve the younger classes 
of learners in reading, and to imbue their minds with 
the love of virtue. A New Edition, Edited by Rev. E. 
C, Tysan, M.A. 
Loudon: WiLLIAM Tecc & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
MURRAY'S READER, 

New Edition, 12mo. price in roan only 2s. 6d. 
\ URRAY’S ENGLISH READER ; or Pieces 
i in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best wri- 
ters, designed to assist young persons to read with pro- 
priety and effect, to improve their language and senti- 
ments, and to inculcate some of the most important prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue. A New Edition, Edited by 
| Rev. E. C. Tyson, M.A. 
London : Wittiam Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
| WANOSTROCHT’S RECUEIL is HOIsI, 

2mo. bound, price 3s. 

W ANOSTROCHT'S KECUEIL CHOIST de 

TRAILTS HISTORIQUES, et des Contes Moraux ; 
avec la Signification des Mots en Anglais au bas de 
chaque Page, @ l’usage des jeunes de l'un et de l'autre sexe 
qui veulent apprendre le Francais. Revue, corrigée, et 
augmenteé de nouveau, par CHARLOTTE WIGHT. 
London : WiLLiaM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


~ MEADOWs'S SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
Bound in roan, i8mo. price 

TEW GRAMMAR © of the “SP: ANISH 

LANGUAGE ; comprehending in a most simple, 

easy, and conclse manner, everything necessary to its 

| complete acquirement. By F.C. MeEapows, M.A. 

London: WiLL1AM Tce & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

MEADOWS'’S NEW SPANISIL AND ENGLISH 
| DICTIONARY.-—18mo. cloth, 7s. or in roan, 7s. 6d. 


i EADOWS'S NEW "ANISH AND 




















ENGLISH DICTIONARY; in Two Parts, with 
the addition of many New Words. Atthe end of both 
parts is affixed a List of usual Christian and Proper Names, 
Names of Countries, Nations, &c. 

| London: WittiaM Teae & Co. Pancras Lane, Che apside. 


MEADOWS'S FKENCH GRAMMAR. _ 
Medium 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR; with 


| Exercises adapted to the Rules, comprehending in 
| a most simple, easy, and concise manner, everything 
| necessary. By F.C. Meapows, M.A. of the University 
of Paris, Author of the French, Spanish, and Italian 
Dictionaries. 
London: Witttam Teo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
MEADOW=s's ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY.—In a pocket vol. price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d. 


bound and lettered, 
NEW ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 


D DICTIONARY. In Two Parts. 1. Italian and | 
English. 2. English and Italian. Comprehending, in | 


the first part, all the old words, contractions, and 
licences, used by the ancient Italian poets and prose 
writers; in the second part, all the various meanings of 
English verbs, with a new aud concise Grammar to 
render casy the acquirement of the Italian language. 
By F. C. Meapows, M.A. of the University of Paris, 
Author of the “ New French Pronouncing Dictionary.” 

Loudon: WitttaM Teaco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


| MEADOWS’S NUGENT’S DICTIONARY. 


In 1 vol. I8mo. the 1 a E a me price 7s. in | 


cloth boards, or 

\ EADOW ss. NE v. “eR E NCI AND 
i ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY; 
on the basis of Nugent's, with many new words in ge- 
neral use. In Two Parts—French and English, English 
and French—exhibiting the Pronunciation of the French 
in pure English souncs, the Parts of Speech, Gender of 
French Nouns, regular an] irregular Conjugation of 
Verbs, and Accent of English words ; to which is pre- 
fixed I'rinciples of French Pronunciation, and an 
avywidzsed Grammar. By F. C. Mg&apows, M.A. of the 
| University of Paris. 

London: Wittiam Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


DUNCAN'S NEW HEBREW er 
18mo. cloth, 7s. or in roan, 
UNCAN’S NEW HEBREW. ‘ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-HEBREW LEXICON; in Three 
Parts, to which is appended a New Hebrew Grammar, 
London : Witt1aM Teeo & Co. Pancras Lane, C heapside. 
BUCHANAN’'S TECHNOLOGICAL DICTION ARY. 
18mo. bound in cloth, price 7s, or in roan, 7s. 6d. 
TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY ; 
Explaining the terms of the Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Professions, and Trade:, By W. BucHAaNAN. 
London: WiLuiaM Teaco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
CARVENTER’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
In | small pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. bound, 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By Wittiam Car- 
PENTER. The Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 
London : WitttaM Teue & Co. Pancras Lane, ¢ “heapside. 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR 4 = GRAPHY, 
18mo. roan, price 3s. 


Tey JDSMITH'S GR AMMAR. ‘of GEOGRA- 
0 








PHY, for the Use of Schools, with Maps and [llus- 
trations. A New Edition. By the Rev. G. N. Waicnut, 
M.A. Goldsmith’s KEY to Goldsmith's Geography. 18mo, 
se sewed, 9d.—W. Treoc & Co. Pancras Lane, Che apside, 


SIMPSON’S EUCLID, BY RUTHE RFORD. 

In one volume, bound in cloth, price 5s. 
}UCLID: the Elements of Euclid, viz. the 
‘4 first 14 Books, together with the llth and 12th, 

Printed, with a few variations and improvements, from 
the text of Dr. Simpson. A New Edition, corrected and 
revised, by WILLIAM RuTHerrorp, F.R.A.S 

London : Witt1aM Teas & Co, Pane ras Lane, € heapside. 


BONNYCASTLE'S AL GEBRA 
In one volume, bound in roan, price 4s. 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, design- 
ed for the Use of Schools and other places of 
public education. A New Edition by the Rev, E. C, Tr- 
son, M.A. A KEY to the above. 4s. 
London: Witt1am Teoo & Co. Pancras Lane, C heapside. 


BONNYCASTLE'S GEOME TRY AND MENSU RA- 
TION.—In one volume, bound iv roan, price 5s. 

N INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 

GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. A New 

C. Tyson, M.A. KEY to the 








i 
Edition, by the Rev. E. 
above. Price 5s. 
London: Witt1aM Teeo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
BONNYCASTLE’S ARITHMETIC, 
In one volume, bound in roan, price 3s. 6d. 
THE SCHOLAR’S GUIDE to ARITIHME- 
TIC ; with Notes, containing the proof of each 
rule, together with some of the most useful properties of 
numbers. A New Edition, &c. by the Rev. E. C. Tyson, 
M.A, KEY to the above. Price 4s. 
London: Wirtt1am Teeo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
DR. HUTTON’S MATHEMAT Ic - 
In a very large vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12 
] UTTON’S COURSE of M \THEM ATICS, 
composed for the Use of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy ; a New and carefully Corrected Edition, entirely 
remodelled, and adapted to the Course of Instraction now 
pursued in the Royal Military Academy. by W. Ru- 
THERFORD, F.R.A.S. Shortly willbe published, A KEY 
to the Mathematics. By J. Hicks, Esq. 
London: Wittiam Teoc & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
DR. HUTTON'S RECREATIONS, BY RIDDLE.—In 
a very large volume 8vo. closely printed, and Illustra- 
ted with upwards of 400 Wood-cuts, price 12s. cloth, 
| ECREATIONS in SCIENCE and NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY: Dr. Hutton’s Transla- 
tion of Montuclas’s Edition of Ozanam. The present 
new edition of this celebrated work is revised by EDwaBD 
| Rtippie, Master of the Mathematical School, Royal 
| Hospital, Greenwich ; who has corrected it to the present 
wra, and made numerous additions, 

London: Witi1aM Teo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH’'S DICTIONARY.—In 1 
pocket vol. 7s. boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

NEW ABRIDGMENT of AINSW ORTH’S 
| DICTIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN; for the 
use of Grammar Schools. Into this edition are intro- 
duced several alterations and improvements, for the 
specific purpose of facilitating the labour and increasing 
the knowledge of the young scholar. By Joun Dymock, 
LL.D. The Thirtieth Edition. 

London: Witu1aM Teeo & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
LEMPRIERE’S _ LASSICAL DICTIONARY, BY W. 
PARK, M./ Price 7s. cloth, or roan, 7s. 6d. 
| IBLIOT ECA CLASSICA; or a Classical 

Dictionary, containing a copious account of all the 
proper names mentioned in ancient authors. By J, 
Lempariene, D.D. A New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with numerous additions and improvements, by 
W. Park, M.A. Librarian to the University of Glasgow. 
London: WitttamM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION ARY,—-A New 

Edition, carefully revised and enlarged by the insertion 
of 5,000 additional words, price, bound in cloth, 18mo, 
5s. or with the Key, 68 6. 


| EVONPORT’S WALKER’S DICTION- 





ARY; in which the meaning of every word ig 
clearly explained, and the sound of every syllable dis- 
tinctly shown, with directions to foreigners for acquiring 
a knowledge of the use of this Dictionary. 
| London: Witttam Teoo & Co. Pancras Lane, Che apside. 
JOUNSON’S DICTIONARY, Diamond Edition. Inl 

very small vol. price 2s. bound in embossed roan, 

printed with a beautiful diamond ty 

OLUNSON’S POCKET "DICTIONARY 
° of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; improved by an 
augmentation of some thousand words and technical 
terms ; subjoined is a concise Classical Mythology, a List 
of Men of Learning and Genius, Phrases from various 
Languages, and Translations of the Mottoes of the 
Nobility, &c. 
London: Witt1amM Tees & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


\ ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG and Co.'s 
SELECT CATALOGUE of BOOKS adapted for 





the Use of Public Schools, including many of standard 
value. To which is added a List of Books suitable for 
School Prizes. Sent free to all parts by letter addressed 
to WiLtiam Troe aud Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX. 
is just published. CONTENTS : 

1. Mabillon: the French Benedictines. 

2. The Patent Journal: the Progress of Mechanical 

Invention. 

Charles Vernon ; a Transatlantic Tale. 
Mignet and Grimblot: Diplomacy of Louis XTY. 

and William III. 

The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Shore: the Inde- 
libility of Holy Orders. 
Kemble’s Saxons in England. 
. The Punjaub. 
. Relief of Lrish Distress. 
9. Lord Melbourne. 

London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 
CLECTIC REVIEW.— 
The ECLECTIC REVIEW was commenced in 1805. 

The object of its originators was to constitute a journal 
which should take cognizance of the whole range of pe- 
riodical criticism, in the high and generous temper of a 
religious censorship. Without being distinctively reli- 
gious, it was designed to be auxiliary to the influence 
and confirmatory of the claims of revelation. A few 
years after its commencement, the EcLectic became the 
advocate of Voluntaryism as opposed to a coercive sys- 
tem of maintaining the authority and ministrations of 
Teligien. This advocacy has continued to the present 
day, and now forms a distinguishing feature of the 
Journal. 

The character and principles of the Review, as at 
present conducted, are brietly these— 

It combines the old form of review with the modern 
style of dissertation. No class of publications, worthy 
of notice, is excluded from its pages; though the useful 
are preferred to the entertaining, and the more perma- 
nent interests of its readers are sought rather than their 
momentary gratification. 

The Ec iectic Review has been the steady advocate 
of all those beneficent measures which shed lustre over 
our day, and to which the future historian will recur as 
the brightest page of our history. Popular Education, 
the Mitigation of our Draconian Code, the Reform of the 
Representation, the Abolition of Slavery, the Claims of 
Uncivilized Man in our various Colonies, the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws, the Extinction of Death Punishments, 
the Folly and the Wickedness of War, the Reduction and 
Equitable Adjustment of Taxation, the Redistribution 
of the Franchise, and the Rights of Labour, have been 
continuously and earnestly advocated. The Editor has 
never stopped to inquire whether such advocacy would 
be profitable or not. His duty respected truth, and he 
has endeavoured fearlessly and with fidelity to utter it. 

In the department of general politics he is unfettered 
by party connexion. The Eciectic Review, as the ad- 
vocate of progressive reform, c« pl great ch 
in the political structure of society, but is content to ap- 
proach them step by step. I: expounds the whole truth, 
maintains the rights of all in opposition to the immuni- 
ties of a few, but readily gives its aid to obtain any in- 
stalment of justice, however small. 

In its ecclesiastical and educational views, it is the 
advocate of Voluntaryism. A State Church is believed 
to be a monstrous violation of the Christian Law, and a 
State Provision for Education to be uncalled for by the 
facts of the case, and to be fraught with imminent peril 
to the nation. Both are regarded as having a common 
origin, and as being each in its department, injurious 
to the interests professedly served. Against both, there- 
fore, a distinct and continuous protest is recorded, to 
which it is confidently believed the judgment of the 
nation will ultimately respond. 

Such being the main principles of the Ectectic Re- 
VIEW, it appeals for support to the intelligent and in- 
quiring of all classes. The religious Voluntary, whether 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, will 
find his views reflected in its pages; whilst our public 
men, who wish to know what are the sentiments held 
on the most stirring questions of the day, by a large, in- 
telligent, and active portion of the community, may 
gain the information they need from the same source. 
Religious, without being sectarian, devoted to great prin- 
ciples rather than to formulas, decided without dogma- 
tism, earnest without asperity, jealous of its own inde- 
pendence, yet respecting the liberty of others, the 
Ectectic Review proffers information to all, while it 
solicits support from those who sympathize with its 
views, or are desirous of knowing what are the senti- 
ments and policy of a numerous and rapidly-increasing 
section of the British people. 

The JANUARY Number contains : 

1. Macaulay’s History of England. 

2. Somerville’s Tracts—The Siege of Paris. 
. The Literature of Gothic Architecture. 
Mary Barton; a Tale of Manchester Life, 
5. Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia. 
. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
. The Fairfax Correspondence. 
. The West Riding Election, &c. 
London: Warp and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Printed for TAYLOR, WaLTon, and MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


1. 
CHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. For 


Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 8s. 6d. bd. 
9 


OBSON'S QUESTIONS ON SCHMITZ'S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, 2s, 


3. 
ATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


4. 
ATHAM’S FIRST OUTLINES OF LOGIC, 


applied to Grammar and Etymology. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
5 


ALLEN’ NEW GREEK DELECTUS. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


OAD 





ae 


~ 


2a 








6. 
LLEN’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 
EXERCISES, for teaching Greek from the begin- 
ning by Writing. Second Edition. 12mo., 5s, 


ONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


8. 

LATO.—APOLOGY, CRITO, and part of 
PHLEDO. With Notes in English from Stallbaum, 
Edited by Dr. W. Smiru. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

*,* A CATALOGUE will be sent by post (free) to 
any one writing for it. 





To Masters of Colleges and Schools, and others interested in Eleme tary 
and Classical Education. - 


MESSRS. LONGMAN and Co.’s CATALOGUE of COLLEGE 


and SCHOOL BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS, corrected to Janvary 1849, containing about Three 
Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches of Scholastic Literature, may be had Gratis, of all Booksellers 
in Town and Country ; or a Copy will be forwarded, free of postage, on application to Messrs, Lonaman and Co, 


39, Paternoster Row, London. 





Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
On February Ist will be published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STOKERS 


AND POKERS; 


Or the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH AND 


THE RAILWAY CLEARING-HOUSE. 


By the Author of “ BuBBLes FROM THE BRUNNEN OF Nassav.” 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





iluans Evition of Morace. 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.) crown S8vo, 42s. 


HORACK: A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT, 


Beautifully printed, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, Views, &e 
chiefly from the Antique, and Ornamented Borders to each page. 


WITIL A LIFE. By 


Rev. H. Hi. Mrmiman. 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volumes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Milman and Guisot's Evition of Gibbon. 


Second Edition, revised, with Thirteen Maps. 


GIBB 


6 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s. 


ON’S 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by M. Gutzor and the Reverend H. I. Mirman. 
This Edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and Notes, carefully revised, with Notes by the Editors t 
correct the errors of Gibbon, and especially his misstatements regarding Christianity. 
“ This is the only edition extant to which Parents and Guardians and Academical Authorities ought to give any 


measure of countenance.”— Quarterly Review. 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 15s. bound, 





SIR E. 
“ KING 





BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 
ARTHUR.” 


MORDAUNT HALL; 


OR A SEPTEMBER 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Angela,” &c. 


It. 
VOLS. II. AND IV, OF THE 


AND DESPATCHES, 
Completing the Irish Rebellion and Union. 28s. bound. 
“ A work of the highest and most universal interest.” | 
—Chronicle. | 
“ The most valuable contribution to modern history | 
that we know of.”—J/erald. 
IV. | 
PART II. OF 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS 
OF HIS OWN TIMES; 
Comprising the Account of his Residence in England. 
Translated from the French. Price only 2s. 6d. 

Among the various interesting contents of Part ITI. 
will be found— The Cordeliers—Marat—The Legislative 
Assembly—Clubs— Orators—Danton— Camille Desmou- 
lins—Fabre D’Eglantine—Madame Roland—The Emi- 
gration—The Army of the Princes—The Author’s Arri- 
val in England— The Emigrés in London — Literary 
Labours — English Literature — Scott— Lord Byron— 
English Life and Manners—Fox— Pitt—DBurke— George 
II1.—Lord Londonderry—The Author's Arrival in Paris 
in 1800, &c. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 


NOVEL. 
Three volames. 


NIGHT; A 


v. 
LUCILLE BELMONT. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. 

“In his sketches of living characters the author is 
most happy. Not to speak of the leading political cha- 
racters, some of the most conspicuous in society are ad- 
mirably drawn. Lady Alverstone, Lady Woburn, Va- 
vasour, Cranley, Broadland, and others, as individuals, 
and Sir Ilenry Lovel and Mrs. Saville, as representatives 
of classes, are particularly happy.”—Morning Chronicle. 


vi. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
“THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY.” 
Two volumes. 


“Full of the Clockmaker's shrewdness and quaint 
comicalities.”— Eraminer. 

“ The style of Judge Haliburton is as familiar to us 
now in England as is that of Dickens or Thackeray. The 
*Old Judge’ contains some admirable fun.” — Weekly 
Chronicle. 

* There is a fand of wit and wisdom in these amusing 
volumes. They abound in lively sallies, capital sketches 
of men and manners, interesting narratives, and amusing 
anecdotes, all given in Sam Slick’s attractive and inimit- 
able manner.”— Sun, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 





OCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL IN- | 
STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching 
formerly practised in all Public Schools. The Series con- 
sists of the following Interlinear Translations; with the 
Original Text, in which the quantity of the doubtful 
Vowels is denoted ; critical and explanatory Notes, &c. 

*,* By means of these Works, that excellent system 
of Tuition is effectually restored which was established 
by Dean Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of 
St. Paul’s School, and was then enjoined by authority of 
the State to be adopted in all other Public Seminaries 
of learning throughout the kingdom. Each volume 2s, 6d. 

LATIN. 
. Puxprvs’s FABLEs or .Esop. 
. Ovip’s METAMORPHOSES. Book I. 
. Virerw’s ENED. Book I. 
. PaRsinG Lessons To VIRGIL. 
. Cesar’s INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
Tacrtrus’s Lire op AGRICOLA. 
GREEK. 
. Luctan’s DIALocues. Selections. 
. THe OpES oF ANACREON. 
Homer’s [n1aD. Book I. 
PARSING Lessons TO HOMER, 
XENOoPHON’s MemMoRABILIA. Book I. 
. Heroporvs’s Hisrorigs. Selections. 
ITALIAN. 
Storres FRoM ITALIAN Writers — ALFIERI, BARETTI, 
Castiatione, &c. 
FRENCH. 
Sismonp1; the BATTLEs of CREssy and PoOIcTIERs. 
GERMAN. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 
HEBREW BIBLE. 

Boor or Genesis, in English Hebrew, accompanied 
by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the same as 
the authorized English Version, Philological Notes, and 
a Grammatical Introduction. By W1LLIAM GREENFIELD, 
M.R.A.S. Fourth Edition, §vo. 8s.; or with the Origi- 
nal Text in Hebrew characters at the end, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 
Tue Lonpon Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Tae Lonpon GREEK GRAMMAR. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* A Second Edition of the Essay explanatory of the 
System, with an Outline of the Method of Study, is pub- 
lished. 12mo. sewed, price 6d. 

London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MARERLY, 28, Upper 

Gower Street and 27 ,Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Oe Ome 


Part I. 


oe 


Ores 





Just published, 
THE REPORT OF HER MAJESTY’S 
‘COMMISSIONERS ; with brief Extracts from the 
Evidence, showing the expediency of removing existing 
restrictions on such Marriages. Price 6d. or by post, 
ls. Also, 

LETTER by the Rev. C.J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister 
of St. 3 E Reading, PROVING 
THAT : I are SANCTIONED by 
SCRIPTURE, Price 2d. or by post, 4d. 


BENNING and Co. Fleet Street. . 
\i* KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
HisToRY of ENGLAND. 2 








CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d, 
























vols. 12mo. Third 

Baithem, Getic cccvcvecesscccecsaccscensesscce 140 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
HISTORY of GREECE. lzmo. Fifth Edition, 

Cloth... cecccccececs Soccccecceccccscoseccveces 6 6 
HISTORY of ROME, 12mo. Sixth Edition, 

Clothe. . occ ccccccccccccccsccccocccscccce ecocose §& 6 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo...-each 1 0 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo. cloth.......ssseseee 8 0 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo. cloth. 6 6 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and 

ITALY. Svo. Second Edition, cloth.......-.+. 16 0 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. I8mo. Sixth 

Edition, bound..occcccccscccescccccesecsecs oe € 8 
SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE, With 

Nis, & I a 10 6 
B ‘Ss and GEORGICS of VIRGIL. With 

‘ #, &c. Post Sv0. Cloth. .ccccccccccccccese 10 6 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. 

Second Edition. Svo. cloth.....+.seeeeeeeee 6 6 
FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. s, &c. 2 vols. 

fep. Svo. half-bound....---eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeees 1 0 
TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS, Wood-cuts, 

HEP. BVO. COUN. se eee ee cc eeeeeeereseneeeccene 6 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of F AND. 12mo. 

Second Edition, bound o 8 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE. 18mo,. 

bound.... 6 
ELEM ‘ 

ob 


Edition, iSmo. bound.....-+e+e-eeeee ecencses 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria 
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Now ready, price 6s. Division IT. of 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY 
AND OF PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Descriptive Letterpress, by the Rev. 
Toomas MILNek, M.A. Author of the “Gallery of Na- 
ture,” &e. 

This Division contains 2 Astronomical, 3 Physical, and 
14 Political Maps; with 32 pages of Letterpress. The 
Maps constructed and revised by A. PETERMANN, Esq. 
F.R.G.8. 

The Work will be completed in Four Divisions; also 

in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, price Is. each. 

London: Wm. S. Oxrg and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand. 


UNIFORM WITH MII. ~~ R 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. aes Qs. cloth, Plain Plates, 
and 31s. 6d. Coloured Plates, 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM.  Transla- 
ted by Messrs. BLytTa, WestTwoop, Mcpie, and 
Jounson. A New Edition; with additions by Dr. Car- 
PENTER and Mr. Westwoop. Illustrated by very nu- 
merous Engravings on Wood, and 34 Etchings on Steel. 
This Work forms a complete and valuable History of 


'S “GALLERY OF 






Animated Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier’s cele- | 


brated Work, with much additional information by the 
Editors. 
London: Wa. 


S. Org and Co. Amen Corner, and 117, 


Strand. 


gre BY DR. CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a com- 
prehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of Ani- 
mal Structure. By W. LB. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R-S. 
With several Hundred Engravings on copper and wood. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a System- 
atic View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and 
Uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; in- 
cluding the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 
racters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classitica- 
tion, according to the Natural System of Botany. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, and 
HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Mat- 
ter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; and the Con- 
struction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 
London: Wa. S. Oxk and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand. 


Just out, Second Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s, 6d. 
ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; containing 

T a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a Vo- 
cabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 
English. By FaLtcK-LEBaun. 

“ An investigation of the book will satisfy any one that 
its title is not undeserved.” — Britannia. 

“ It is especially adapted for those who desire to edu- 
cate themselves.” 

“ We consider this volume to be without any competi- 
tor.”—Sun. 

“It comprehends all that is necessary for well- 
grounded knowledge and rapid progress in the study.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 

M. GUIZOT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Frenc h 
Revolution. Translated by WitttamM Haztuirr, Esq. 
With a Portrait of M. Guizor, from the Picture by PauL 
DELAROCHE. 


Critic. 


NEW WORKS. 





I. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


| ENGLAND. Third Edition, Vols. 1. and LI. 32s, 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND. By 


J. M. KemBce, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


1, 
| LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 
LOUIS XIV. Edited by P. Griwsior. 2 vols. 30s, 


IV. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND. 


Epwakp Foss, F.S.A. Vols. I. and II. 28s, 


v. 
Captain DE LA GRAVIERE’S 


SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated 
by the Hon. Capt. PLUNKETT. 2 vols. 18s. 


vi. 


The FOUNTAIN 


sy Ropert E. Lanpor, M.A. 


of ARETHUSA. 


2 vols, 18s, 


vu. 
| . <eNE , 
CHARLES VERNON; a Transatlantic 
Tale. By Lieut.-Col. H. Senior. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
Vill. 
The CLOSING SCENE. Srconp 
Serres. By the Rev. E. Neate, M.A. 


(On Tuesday next. 


Ix. 


LANETON PARSONAGE, Part III. 


By the Author and Editor of “* Amy Herbert.” 6s, 





000 Classical Wood-cuts, 
21s. 


GREEK LEXICON, With 2, 


xt. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 





Colonel 


SABILNE’S authorized Translation. Vols. I. and IT, 24s. 
XI. 
ERMAN’S TRAVELS in SIBERIA. 


Translated by W. D. CooLtey. 2 vols. Map, 3ls. 6d. 


“ We do not hesitate to say that his lectures appear to | 


us to throw more light on the history of society in mo- 
dern Europe, and the general progress of mankind, than 
any other works in existence. If ever the philosophy of 
history was embodied in a human being it isin M. Gui- 
zot.”— Blackwood. 
It. 
Complete in one Vol. price 3s. 6d. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVO- 
LUTION of 1640 ; with a Portrait of Charles the Ist from 
the picture by VANDYKE. 

D. Boave, 86, Fleet Street. 
MR. BENTLEY 
PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKs. 
CALIFORNIA, 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Map, 
HE WESTERN WORLD; or TRAVELS 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1846-47. Exhibit- 
ing that Country in its latest development, Social, Moral, 
Political, and Economical. With a Map of their extent 
and territorial acquisitions. To which is added some Ac- 
count of CALIFORNIA. 

With a Map of the Same. By ALEXANDER MacKay, 

of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 


WILL MONTH 





1 
wo Volum es, post 
EREG RINE. SCRAMBLE; 
YEARS’ ADVENTURES OF 
By Sir Henry Hunter. 


svo 
; or THIRTY 
A BLUE JACKET. 


111. 
In Three Volumes, post Svo. with Portraits, 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of F. SCHIL- 
LER and KORNER. Comprising Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Goéthe, the Schlegels, Wieland, and other 
Contemporaries. From the German. With Biographical 
Sketches and Notes by Leon ARD SIMPsON, Esq. 


1 Three V om s, post 8 
UDLEY. ‘CRANBOURNE : ‘A WOMAN'S 
HISTORY. A — OF THE DAY. 


post 8vo. with Tilustrations, 
IX MONTHS? SERVICE IN THE AFRI- 
CAN BLOCKADE. From April to October 1848, 
in command of H.M.S. “Bonetta.” By Lieut. Fonrses, 
R.N. Author of “ Five Years in China.” 
VI. 
1eat Volume, price 2s. 6d. 
HE STR ING OF PEARLS. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Author of “ Darnley,” “ "De l’Orme,” 
“ The Gipsy,” “ The Forgery,” &c. 
Ricnarp Bentrey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Wood -cuts, 42s, 


xIv. 


Mr. J. SMITH’S VOYAGE and SHIP- 


WRECK of ST. PAUL, Views, Charts, &c. 14s. 


XV. 


SOAMES’S LATIN 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. lis. 


The Rev. H. 
CHURCH DURING 


xvI. 


“ The BOCTUS, &e.” 


Portrait, &c. 


SOUTHEY’S 


Complete in One Volume. 


By | 


x. 
Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
| COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and | 


LYELL’S 


Xi. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and 
LEGENDARY ART, Etchings by the Author. 2 vols. | 


| COLERIDGE’S 


xv. 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the | 
SAVIOUR, Illuminated. Antique boards, 21s. ; Morocco, 
A2s. 
XVII. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS, in Ornamental Printing. Boards, 108, 6¢.; Mo- 


rocco, 17s. 


XIX, 
Dr. PEREIRA’S MATERIA ME- 
DICA. New Edition. Vol. 1. Wood-cuts, 25s. 


xX. 


Dr. C. WEST’S LECTURES 
DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, Ms, 


xXXi. 
WEBSTER and PARKES’S 


CLOP_EDIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
cuts, 50s, 


ENCY- 





London: LoncmAn, Brown, GREEN, 
and LoNGMANs. 


on the | 


1,000 Wood- | 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood-cuts. 12mo, 10s. 6d, 


It. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


SHAW’S 
LITERATURE, 
1m. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 


by Mitmay. Second Edition, Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 63s, 


Iv. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 


v. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
Translated by Sanan Avstrx. Third Edition. 2 vols, 
Svo. 24s, 

VI. 
’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


2 vols, Svo. 24s. 


HALLAM 


Fifth Edition. 


Vil. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


AGES. Eighth Edition. 2 vols, 


HALLAM’S 
during the MIDDLE 
Svo, 24s, 

Vit. 

LEXILOGUS. 


Third Edition, 


Translated, 
8vo. 


BUTTMAN'S 


with Notes, by FisHLake. 


1X. 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by FisHiake. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


x. 


ESCHYLUS 


With Notes. 


PEILE’S 
won and Cna@PHora), 
8vo. 9s. each. 


(The AGAMEM- 
Second Edition, 


xl. 


CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS OF THE 


POETS. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 1L5s. 


xi. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE 
I 


IURCH, Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


SOMERVILLE ON THE PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


XIV. 


PRINCIPLES OF 


Seventh Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


GEO- 
LOGY 
XV. 


GREEK CLASSIC 


POETS. Third Edition. Feap. Svo. 5s. 6d, 
XVI. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 


LATIN GRAMMAR, New Edition. 12mo, 43s. 6d. 


XVII. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK 


New Edition. 12mo, 43s. 


GRAMMAR, 


Xvi. 
JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
XIX. 


HISTORY OF 


Wood-cuts. 12mo, 


MRS. MARKHAM'S 
ENGLAND. Fortieth Thousand. 
7s. 6d. 


XX. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FR 


om E. Sixteenth Thousand. Wood-cuts, 12mo, 
6d. 


xx 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
GERMANY. Third Thousand, Wood-cuts. 12mo, 
Ts. 6d. 

Xxx. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. New Version. By 
Rev. Tuomas James. With Wood-cuts. Post Svo, 
XXL 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 

TRY and ALGEBRA, 18mo. 3s. each. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Published by JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 





First Phonic Reading Book. 8d. 
Second Phonic Reading Book. 1s. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, 





Dr. Russell's English Grammar. Tenth Edi- 
tion, Is. 6d. 

Easy Poetry for Children. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 

The Instructor ; or Progressive Lessons in Gene- 

ral Knowledge. With Questions upon each Lesson. 

In 7 vols. with numerous Wood-cuts, price 2s. each. 
Writing. 

Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 

ith 


A Manual on the Method of Mulhauser. 
Forty Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Models, Elementary Set. 2s. 6d. 
Models, Second, Third, and Fourth Sets. 1s. 


each 





First Ideas of Number. 1s. 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 64. 


Pestalozzian Exercises in Arithmetic. Second 
Edition, ls. 6d. Under the Sanction of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education. 

Arithmetic Taught by Questions. 
tion, ls. 6d. 


Crank’s Arithmetic: comprising all the usual 
Rules ; Scales of Notation; Logarithms ; Mensura- 
tion of Solids; Formula for Calculating Horse- 
power, &c, 4s. 


Eighth Edi- 





First Ideas of Geography. 1s. 


Outlines of Geography. Twenty-second Edi- 
tion. With Maps and Wood-cuts, 10d. 

Hildyard’s Manual of Ancient Geography ; 
with the Ancient and Modern Names of Places 
marked with their proper quantities. Third Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Major’s Outline Scripture Maps, with Key. 3s. 

A Handbook of Bible Geography. With 
Twelve Maps. 2s. 

Bible Maps for Schools. Twelve New and Cor- 
rect Maps, with brief Descriptions. Sewed, 3s. 

Hughes's Bible Maps; an Historical and De- 


scriptive Atlas of Scripture Geography. With co- 
pious Index, Cloth, and the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 








Outlines of Sacred History. Tenth Edition. 


With Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of the History of England. Sixteenth 
Edition. With Wood-cuts, 1s. 3d. 


Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 


Outlines of Roman History. Ninth Edition. 
With Wood cuts, 10d. 


Outlines of Grecian History. 
With Wood-cuts and Maps, ls. 


Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons from 
History. With Questions on every Chapter. Being 
the First Volume of the Jastructor. Cloth, 2s.; orin 
Six Parts, 4d. each. 


Lessons on Houses, Furniture, Food, and 
Clothing. With Questions on every Chapter. Being 
the Second Volume of the Jnstructor. Cloth, 2s. ; or 
iu Six Parts, 4d. each. 


Lessons on the Universe; the Animal, Vege- 
table, and Mineral Kingdoms; and the Human Form. 
With Questions on every Chapter. Being th» Third 
Volume of the /nstructor. Cloth, 2s. ; orin Six Parts, 
4d. each. 


Ninth Edition. 


The Book of the Calendar, the Months, and the | 


With Questions on every Chapter. Being 
Cioth, 2s.; or 


Seasons. 
the Fourth Volume of the Jnstructor. 
in Six Parts, 4d. each. 


Descriptive Geography, with Popular Statistics 
of the various Countries and Divisions of the Globe. 
With Questions on every Chapter. Being the Fifth 
Volume of the Instructor, Cloth, 2s.; or in Six 
Parts, 4d. each. 


Elements of Ancient History. With Questions 
onevery Chapter. Being the Sixth Volume of the 
disiructor, Cloth, 2s,; or in Six Parts, 4d. each. 


Elements of Modern History. With Questions 
on every Chapter. Being the Seventh Volume of 
the Jnstructor. Cloth, 2s.; orin Six Parts, 4d. each. 


School History of England; abridged from 
“Gleig’s Family History of England.” With copious 
Chronology, Lists of Contemporary Sovereigns, and 
Questions. Second Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 

“The best of the numerous class especially writ- 
ten for instruction.”— Quarterly Review. 


Ludlow’s Class Reading Book, in Prose and 
Verse. With a Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
Sixth Edition, 3s. 


The Church Scholar’s Reading Book. 3 vols. 
each complete in itself, and with a copious Explana- 
tory Index, Historical, Biographical, Literary, and 
Scientific. 3s. per volume. 


Abbott's Reader; Familiar Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By the Authors of “ The Young Christian,” 
&c. Third Edition, 3s. 


Ninth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


Readings from Shakespeare, in illustration of his 
Characters. 4s. 6d. 


Readings in Poetry. 


Readings in English Prose Literature. New 


Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Readings in Biography. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


Readings in Science. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

Farr’s Bible Biography ; Connected Histories 
of the Principal Characters mentioned in the Bible. 
Second Edition, 4s. 


Zornlin’s Bible Narrative Chronologically Ar- 
ranged, in the Words of the Authorized Version. 
Third Edition, with Maps, 7s. 

Edwards's Introduction to English Composition. 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 


Outlines of Astronomy. Eleventh Edition. 


With Wood-cuts, 10d. 


Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy, delivered 
at King’s College. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 

Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. Third 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Botany. Sixth Edition, 2s. 





Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Fourth Edition, 
ls. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 
tion, Is. 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences. 
Eighth Edition, 6d. 


Tenth Edi- 





Professor Hall’s Elements of Algebra. Second 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 

A First Book on Algebra. 
Is. 6d. 

A First Book on Geometry. 
ls. 6d. 

Pott’s Elements of Euclid I.—VI. chiefly from 
the Text of Simson, with Notes; Questions on each 
Book; and Geometrical Exercises. The School 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Figures of Euclid. 
tion, 3s. 

Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 


Second Edition, 


Fourth Edition, 


Fourth Edi- 


Third Edition, 3s. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. Second Edi- 
tion. With Ove Hundred Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. 
Snow’s Manual, chiefly of Definitions, intro- 
ductory tothe Plane Astronomy of the Globes Is. 6d. 
The House I Live In; or Popular Illustrations 
of the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
With numerous Mlustrations, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth, 
The Useful Arts employed in the Construction 
p10) 
of Dwellinghouses. 
The Useful Arts employed in the Production of 
Food. 
| The Useful Arts employed in the Production of 
Clothing. 











Prench. 


Ventouillac’s Works. 

Rudiments of the French Language ; or First French 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 

French Poetry; with English Notes. 2s. 

Livre de Classe; with English Notes. 5s. 

Le Tellier’s French Grammar, adapted for Eng- 
lish Teaching. By J. F. Watrez, of King’s College. 
4s. 

Wattez’s Colloquial Exercises on French Idioms, 
2s 6d. 


Brasseur’s Exercises on French Phraseology 
with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. 3s. 6d. 


French Classics abridged; in an entirely new 
form, and graciously permitted by her Majesty to be 
used as Educational Works for the instruction of the 
Royal Children of England. By MARIN DB LA Voyg, 


Télémaque, 2s. 6d, Pierre le Grand. 2s, 

Voyages de Cyrus. 2s.| Charles XII. 2s, 

Bélisaire. 1s. 6d. Gil Blas. 4s. 
German. 

By Professor Bernays, of King’s College, Lon- 

don. 

Grammar. Sixth Edition, 5s. 

Exercises. Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 

Examples. Fifth Edition, 3s. 

Reader. Fourth Edition, 5s. 


Historical Anthology. Second Edition, 5s. 
Poetry for Beginners. 4s. 
Poetical Anthology. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
German Classics. 
The Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by 
Professor Resnays, of King’s College. 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
Latin. 

Dr. Major's Latin Exercises for the Junior 
Classes of King’s College School. Ninth Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. 4s, 

Crocker’s Latin Suhjunctive Mode. 4s. 

Catiline and the Jugurtha of Sallust; with 
Anuthon’s Notes ; 2s. 6d. cach. 

Carr’s Latin Selections: with Historical and 
Geographicai Outlines, the Rules for Construction, a 
Vocabulary, and Exercises in Scanning, &c. 3s. 64. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 

Kneid of Virgil, with Anthon’s Notes. Edited 
by Dr. Mason. 7s. 6d. 

Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Anthon’s 
Notes. 4s. 

Davis's Progressive Exercises for advanced Stu- 
dents in Latin Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Progressive Exercises in 
Lyrics. 3s. 

Edwards's Progressive Exercises in Latin Ele- 
giacs and Heroics. 3s. 

Greek. 

Donaldson's Complete Greek Grammar. 4s. 6d. 

School Greek Testament. 3s. 6d. 

Jacob’s First Greek Reader, with Notes. 5s. 6d. 

Major’s Excerpta ex Herodoto, with English 
Notes. 4s. 6d. 

Major’s Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropalia; 
with a Vocabulary, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. I. and Il. With Notes, 
by Dr. Hiesre. 3s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. I. and IIL. 
Notes. Edited by Dr. Mason. 

CLASSICAL TEXTS, carefully Revised 


from the best Editions. 


Latin 


With Anthon’s 
Strongly bd. 6s. 








Cicero de Senectute. 1s. | Virgilii Georgica. Is. 6d. 
Cicero de Amicitia. 1s. Ovidili Fasti. 2s. 

Cicero de Offic 2s. | Horatii Satire. 1s. 
Cicero pro Plancio. Ls. Terentii Andria. Is. 
Cicero pro Milone. Is. | Platonis Pheedo. 2s. 


Cicero pro Murena, 1s. ‘latonis Menexenus. Is. 

Ciceronis Oratio Phillippica | Excerptaex Arriano. 2s. 6d. 
Secunda, Is. | Sophoclis Philoctetes, with 

Taciti Germania. Is. Notes. 2s. 

Taciti Agricola. 1s. Sophocles (£dipus Tyran- 

Excerpta ex Taciti Annali- nus, With Notes. 2s. 6d. 
bns. Edited by Professor | Euripidis Bacche. 1s. 
Pillans. 2s. 6d. | -Eschyli Eumenides, re- 

Cesar de Bello Gallico.| vised by J. W. Donald- 
Books I. toly. 1s. 6d. son, B.D. Is. 
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